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Notice 


The  material  contained  herein  relates  to  a  simulation 
of  managerial  performance  developed  by  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research.  The  context  of  the  simulation  is  a 
fictitious  corporation  in  the  American  glass  industry.  Any 
points  of  similarity  between  the  simulation  and  an  existing 
glass  company  are  purely  coincidental. 


©  1979,  by  CENTER  FOR  CREATIVE  LEADERSHIP 
The  United  States  Government  has  a 
royalty- free  license  throughout  the 
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Description  of  Volumes 


Looking  Glass  is  a  simulation  of  a  glass  manufacturing 
corporation.  There  are  20  positions,  ranging  across  three 
divisions  and  four  levels  (Plant  Manager,  Director,  Vice- 
President,  and  President) .  The  divisions  face  different 
environments,  ranging  from  volatile  to  stable.  Looking  Glass 
is,  in  a  word,  typical--the  organizational  type,  structure 
and  environments  are  common.  Ml  problems  contained  in  the 
simulation  are  based  on  actual  events. 

This  is  Volume  VIII  of  the  Looking  Glass  Operational 
Manuals  and  is  the  first  of  several  reports  that  will  examine 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  Looking  Glass  am)  the 
measures  associated  with  it.  In  this  report,  the  content 
validity  of  the  simulation  is  examined  in  depth  and  some 
preliminary  data  on  construct  validity  are  reported. 

Volume  I  of  the  simulation  materials  describes  the 
development  of  Looking  Glass,  research  issues,  training  uses 
of  the  simulation,  and  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  running  the 
simulation. 

Volumes  II  through  IV  contain  the  simulation  materials. 
Volume  II  contains  all  memos  relating  to  the  Advanced 
Products  Division,  and  also  includes  organization-wide 
corporate  memos,  and  all  memos  to  the  President.  Volume  III 
contains  all  memos  relating  to  the  Commercial  Glass  Division, 
and  Volume  IV,  all  memos  concerning  the  Industrial  Glass 
Division. 

Volume  V,  the  Outside  Information  Notebook,  contains 
information  available  by  phone  to  Looking  Glass  managers. 

Also  in  Volume  V  are  detailed  instructions  for  staff  members 
handling  "ghost"  roles. 

Volume  VI  is  a  complete  index  of  the  simulation 
materials  in  Volumes  II  through  IV. 

Volume  VII  contains  descriptive  data  from  10 
standardized  simulation  runs  conducted  in  1979  and  forms  a 
comparative  base  tor  researchers  and  trainers.  Included  are 
data  on  sample  demographics,  activity  patterns, 
organizational  climate,  power,  information  processing  and 
decision  making,  and  performance. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I . 


This  report  is  both  an  end  and  a  beginning.  For  three 
years,  from  September  1,  1976,  to  August  31,  1979,  the  Office 

of  Naval  Research  and  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership 
jointly  funded  the  development  of  a  simulation  of  management 
in  a  complex  organization.  This  is  a  final  report  on  those  3 
years,  supplementing  previous  reports  that  describe  in  detail 
the  development  of  the  simulation  (McCall  &  Lombardo,  1978), 
the  simulation  materials  (Lombardo,  1978;  McCall,  1978; 
DeVries,  1978;  Lombardo,  McCall,  &  DeVries,  1978;  Kay, 
Rodriguez,  s  Lombardo,  1979),  and  the  norm  data  resulting 
from  10  standardized  runs  (McCall,  Lombardo,  &  Rice,  1979). 

In  short,  the  simulation  is  now  developed  and  this  report 
begins  a  new  phase  by  taking  the  first  look  at  the  data  it 
has  generated  as  they  shed  light  on  the  important  issue  of 
content  validity. 

The  Looking  Glass  simulation  was  designed  as  a  research 
tool  for  generating  new  questions  and  new  data  about 
leadership  in  complex  systems.  In  addition  to  these  research 
functions.  Looking  Glass,  Inc.  (LGI),  is  now  in  use  as  a 
management  training  tool  and  is  being  examined  as  an  addition 
to  graduate  education  and  as  a  management  assessment  device. 
All  of  these  uses  demand  a  close  look  at  the  reliability  and 
validity  evidence  surrounding  the  simulation.  Obviously  the 
simulation  is  complex  and  its  uses  varied;  it  will  be  years 
before  all  the  desirable  research  can  be  done.  This  report 
has  the  modest  objective  of  beginning  the  process  by 
reporting  what  has  already  been  done,  what  is  under  way,  and 
some  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  future. 


Looking  Glass,  Inc. 

The  simulation  has  been  described  in  detail  elsewhere 
(McCall  i.  Lombardo,  1978  ;  McCall  et  al.  ,  1979).  A  brief 
summary,  as  well  as  an  organization  chart,  appear  in  Appendix 
A  of  this  report.  LGI  is  a  person-centered,  free  simulation 
lasting  6  hours.  Twenty  par t ic ipants ,  occupying  the  top  20 
managerial  positions  of  a  moderate-sized  glass  manuf acturing 
company,  are  allowed  to  run  the  company  in  any  way  they  want. 
The  problems  and  issues  they  face  enter  the  system  via  20 
separate  in-baskets.  Additional  information  is  available  to 
the  managers  by  telephone  or  memo,  with  trained  staff 
responding  as  appropriate. 


Reliability  and  Validity  Issues 

Looking  Glass  can  be  viewed  as  having  two  separate 
parts:  the  simulation  itself  and  a  set  of  measures  used  with 

it.  This  distinction  is  important  when  considering  relia¬ 
bility  and  validity  issues  because  the  desirable  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  stimulus  and  of  a  set  of  measures  can  be  quite 
different.  Most  of  the  standard  psychometric  procedures  were 
designed  for  analyzing  tests,  so  the  first  question  is  the 
extent  to  which  LG I  is  a  test.  In  spite  of  the  incredibly 
broad  definition  of  a  test  (APA,  1974,  1975),  the  answer  with 
respect  to  LGI  is  yes  and  no.  Unlike  a  cognitive  or  psycho¬ 
logical  test,  or  even  an  assessment  center,  LGI  was  not 
designed  to  measure  a  particular  construct  (or  set  of  con¬ 
structs)  or  to  predict  a  specific  performance  criterion.  It 
was  designed  to  generate  relatively  typical  management 
behavior.  Its  inductive  origins  meant  there  were  no  a  priori 
dimensions  for  which  items  or  exercises  were  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  LGI  and  its  associated  measures  might 
be  used  for  assessment  purposes.  In  these  cases,  constructs 
and/or  criteria  can  be  specified,  and  standard  procedures  for 
assessing  reliability  and  validity  become  crucial. 

A  useful  way  to  look  at  Looking  Glass  is  to  think  about 
field  research.  If  one  were  interested  in  developing  reli¬ 
able  and  valid  selection  devices,  one  would  follow  tradi¬ 
tional  procedures  applied  to  the  measures  and  criteria.  One 
would  not  assess  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
organization  itself.  With  Looking  Glass,  both  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  measures  applied  to  it  must  be  questioned;  but 
it  is  less  clear  how  one  assesses  an  organization's 
validity. 


The  Reliability  and  Validity  of  LGI  as  a  Stimulus 

What  are  the  relevant  psychometric  questions  to  ask  of  a 
stimulus?  For  Looking  Glass,  the  essential  questions  seem  to 
be  1)  are  the  problems,  issues,  and  events  representative  of 
those  found  in  management  jobs,  and  2)  do  the  managers 
confronting  these  stimuli  behave  in  ways  that  managers  in 
real  organizations  do?  These  questions  essentially  concern 
the  content  validity  of  Looking  Glass  and  are  addressed  in 
Sections  II  and  III  of  this  report.  Another  relevant 
question  concerns  whether  or  not  the  constructs  of 
organizational  behav ior--f or  example  the 

environment-organization  relationships  reported  by  Lawrence 
and  Lorsch  (1967)--can  be  found  in  Looking  Glass.  Some 


preliminary  data  on  construct  validity  are  reported  in 
Section  IV. 

Other  kinds  of  analyses  may  be  appropriate  to  Looking 
Glass  as  a  stimulus,  but  they  seem  more  questionable  and 
decidedly  less  central.  For  example,  one  might  argue  that 
test-retest  or  alternate  forms  reliability  should  be 
measured.  We  suspect,  however,  that  these  analyses  are  more 
informative  and  appropriate  if  applied  to  measures  used  with 
LGI,  rather  than  to  LGI  itself. 

As  for  criterion-related  validity,  much  the  same 
reasoning  applies.  It  makes  sense  only  when  the  purpose  of 
an  LGI  run  is  specified  and  measures  suited  to  that  purpose 
are  used  with  the  simulation.  The  focus  should  be  between 
what  is  measured  and  the  criterion,  not  between  the  stimulus 
and  the  criterion.  Section  IV  of  this  report  contains  one 
example  of  a  criterion-related  study  currently  under  way. 

The  Reliability  and  Validity  of  LGI  Measures 

The  measures  we  used  with  LGI  during  the  last  year  vary 
considerably  and  were  largely  arbitrary.  If  managers  are,  in 
fact,  doing  the  things  that  managers  do,  then  obviously  one 
should  be  able  to  measure  a  large  array  of  things.  We  chose 
to  look  at  the  following: 

-  time  sampling  and  counting  of  activities 

-  participant  background 

-  organizational  climate 

-  power  distribution 

-  information  processing,  decision  making,  and 
performance. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  measures  used  to  tap  these  dimen¬ 
sions  range  in  their  reliabilities  and  the  types  of  relia¬ 
bilities  that  are  appropriate.  The  time-sampling  strategy 
(described  in  Section  III  of  this  report  and  in  McCall  et 
al. ,  1979)  involved  direct  observation  of  straightforward 
activities  (e.g.,  is  the  manager  meeting  with  someone?  If 
so,  with  whom?).  All  raters  were  trained  and  ambiguous 
categories  were  not  reported.  Other  activity  data  involved 
counting  documents  or  phone  calls.  These  kinds  of  data  are 
so  well  defined  that  elaborate  reliability  assessments  are 
hardly  cost  effective. 

Other  measures,  further  removed  from  well-defined 
observables,  certainly  merit  reliability  checks.  The  climate 
measure,  a  shortened  version  of  the  Survey  of  Organizations 
(Taylor  &  Bowers,  1972),  was  analyzed  in  McCall  et  al.  (1979) 
and  showed  acceptable  internal  consistencies  and  scale 


discrimination  among  major  subscales.  The  power 
questionnaire,  which  asks  participants  to  do  a  lot  of 
ranking,  will  be  assessed  for  interrater  agreement  now  that 
data  are  available. 

The  most  difficult  measures  to  assess  for  reliability 
are  the  inductively  derived  Decision-Making  Quesionnaires 
(McCall  et  al. ,  1979).  These  complex  instruments,  derived 
directly  from  simulation  content  and  tailored  to  the 
divisions,  Management  Committee,  and  President,  ask 
participants  to: 

1.  Indicate,  for  major  problems  they  faced,  what 
information  they  knew,  what  decision  was  made,  who 
was  involved,  who  took  responsibility,  and  the 
perceived  quality  of  the  decision 

2.  Indicate  the  degree  to  which  a  series  of  possible 
priorities  were  identified,  who  identified  them,  and 
what  specific  actions  were  taken  to  enact  them 

3.  Rate  themselves,  the  other  members  of  their 
division,  the  President,  and  their  division  as  a 
whole  on  global  dimensions  of  business  performance. 

From  these  questions  we  have  derived  a  series  of  scales 
(e.g.,  tactical  and  strategic-decision  strategies),  as  well 
as  measures  of  financial  performance. 

The  strength  of  these  questionnaires  lies  in  their 
direct  relationship  to  simulation  problems  and  issues.  Most 
of  the  measures  they  provide  are  descriptive:  what  did  you 
know,  what  did  you  do.  The  primary  reliability  issue  is  the 
interrater  agreement  when  several  people,  for  example  all  the 
members  of  one  division,  describe  the  same  event.  In  pretest 
runs  we  included  a  fictitious  problem  and  found  that 
virtually  no  one  claimed  knowledge  of  it.  This  was 
comforting,  but  analysis  so  far  indicates  considerable 
disagreement  among  participants  on  what  they  did.  On  the 
basis  of  simulation  debriefings,  and  judging  from 
triangulation  studies  of  managers  (see  McCall  et  al. ,  1978), 
we  believe  that  this  disagreement  is  reflecting  reality 
rather  than  poor  questionnaire  properties.  The  managers  of 
LGI ,  like  managers  in  real  organizations,  are  often  not 
informed  about  decisions  made  or  changed  during  the  course  of 
the  simulation.  Data  are  being  analyzed  to  determine 
interrater  agreement,  but  we  believe  agreement  on  the 
descriptive  items  is  a  variable  of  substantive  interest 
rather  than  a  psychometric  problem. 
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Other  measures  derived  trom  the  questionnaire, 
especially  scale  scores,  are  being  subjected  to  traditional 
reliability  checks,  including  internal  consistency  and  item 
analyses . 

Because  the  reliability  analyses  outlined  above  are  not 
yet  complete,  this  report  is  limited  to  developmental 
procedures  germane  to  content  validity  and  to  the  directly 
observable  or  countable  data. 

Validity  analyses  of  the  various  measures  we  have  used 
with  LGI  are  also  under  way,  but  the  important  validity 
questions  are  totally  dependent  upon  the  purposes  for  which 
the  measures  are  used.  From  a  research  perspective,  major 
issues  involve  construct  validation;  assessment  uses  dictate 
criterion-related  validity  studies  (Nunnally,  1967).  Section 
IV  of  this  report  gives  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
construct  validation  and  outlines  some  criterion-related  and 
construct-validation  studies  planned  or  under  way. 

An  Overview 

Looking  Glass  was  designed  as  a  tool  for  generating  new 
questions  about  leadership  in  complex  organizations.  We  felt 
that  the  additional  control  possible  with  simulation,  as  well 
as  the  researchers'  complete  knowledge  of  the  system  he  or 
she  was  studying,  make  simulation  an  important  complement  to 
field  studies.  Further,  the  complexity  of  LGI,  including  as 
it  does  environmental  and  structural  elements  of 
organizations,  permits  the  integration  of  the  micro  and  macro 
thrusts  in  organizational  behavior. 

It  is,  ironically,  the  very  richness  of  the  simulation 
that  makes  reliability  and  validity  issues  difficult  to  sort 
out.  The  complexity  of  the  domains  we  have  tried  to  simulate 
means  that  years  could  be  spent  trying  to  determine  that,  for 
example,  LGI  is  really  a  "typical"  profit-making 
organization.  Content  validity  is  essentially  a  judgment 
call  (APA,  1975),  and  the  goal  of  this  report  is  to  help 
others  make  that  judgment  of  LGI  as  a  stimulus.  We  believe 
also,  however,  that  the  issues  discussed  here  extend  far 
beyond  this  particular  simulation.  Even  considering  the 
financial  and  time  constraints,  we  know  of  no  other 
simulation  as  carefully  developed  for  purposes  of  research  on 
such  a  complex  and  broad  domain  of  organizational  life.  LGI 
can  be  seen  as  a  test  case  of  whether  or  not  simulation 
methods  can  contribute  substantially  to  our  understanding  of 
organizational  behavior  and  leadership. 


II. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOOKING  GLASS 


In  1976  we  began  the  development  of  a  complex 
organizational  simulation.  Because  we  believed  that 
management,  like  art,  must  be  viewed  in  its  entirety  to  have 
meaning,  we  sought  to  stay  as  close  to  the  diffuse  reality 
managers  face  as  we  could.  In  short,  we  set  out  to: 

-  accurately  simulate  the  content  and  activity  patterns 
of  the  managerial  job 

-  build  a  typical  organization  facing  multiple 
environments 

-  let  managers  grapple  with  the  organization's  problems 
any  way  they  chose 

-  find  out  about  leaders  "on  line,"  dealing  with  the 
complexity  and  confusion  of  organizations. 

This  section  deals  with  several  aspects  of  content 
validity:  Is  Looking  Glass  representative  of  the  domain  of 

organizations?  Do  managers  in  Looking  Glass  perform  tasks 
and  activities  that  are  representative  of  the  domain  of 
managerial  work? 

As  has  been  discussed  before,  the  usual  components  of 
validity  do  and  do  not  apply  to  Looking  Glass.  It  is  and  is 
not  a  test;  the  domains  we  sought  to  represent  are  unknown 
and  probably  unknowable.  As  such,  we  could  never  know 
whether  or  not  we  had  sampled  adequately,  because  the  domains 
were  both  enormous  and  fuzzy. 

Our  choice  was  to  build  inductively  within  the  general 
framework  of  what  was  known  about  organizational  structure, 
type,  and  environments;  and  managerial  job  content.  During 
the  first  year  we  conducted  literature  reviews  in  leadership/ 
management,  organizational  structure  and  environment,  and 
organizational  simulation  literatures.  Our  conclusion  was 
that  a  gap  existed  in  the  literature:  while  much  was  known 
on  both  the  micro  and  macro  ends,  little  was  known  in  the 
middle  range — the  problems  and  activities  that  make  up  the 
content  of  the  managerial  job,  or  what  specific 
organizational  structures  and  environments  looked  like.  Most 
of  what  we  reviewed  was  simply  too  narrow  or  too  general  to 
guide  us. 

While  we  built  inductively,  we  tried  to  adhere  to  the 
tenets  of  content  validation.  We  defined  the  domain  as 
upper-level  management  positions  in  typical  profit-making 
organizations,  and  more  specifically,  as  the  tasks, 
activities  and  responsibilities  involved  in  carrying  out 
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these  positions.  Within  practical  limits,  we  used  the  most 
qualified  experts  we  could  find — top-level  managers,  and 
financial  and  organizational  consultants. 

But  essentially,  content  validation  is  a  judgmental 
process,  and  in  that  spirit,  we  present  this  process  as  it 
related  to  the  criteria  used  for  organizat  ional  selection, 
organizational  structure,  environments,  managerial  job 
content,  design  features  of  the  simulation,  and  the 
measurement  system. 


Selecting  an  Organizational  Type 

We  developed  12  criteria  for  selecting  a  typical 
organization  (see  Figure  I  I —  1  for  complete  list). 

Operat  iona 1  ly ,  this  broke  down  into  two  requirements: 

1)  credible  to  participants,  and  2)  practical  for  us  to 
design.  Credibility  meant  that  whatever  we  selected  had  to 
have  an  analog  in  the  real  world.  Tlie  structure, 
environment,  technology,  and  products  had  to  exist.  We 
wanted  participants  to  feel  they  were  producing  something 
important,  rather  than  frivolous  or  fictional  goods  such  as 
widgets. 

Further,  we  wanted  an  organization  that  managers  were 
likely  to  have  heard  of  but  unlikely  to  have  worked  in.  Thi 
argued  for  an  older,  fairly  small  industry,  making  common 
products.  Since  no  detailed  knowledge  of  the  organization 
was  to  be  necessary  to  run  it,  its  jargon  and  processes  had 
to  be  simpl i f iable. 

The  decision  to  simulate  a  profit-making  organization 
was  based  on  familiarity  of  organizational  structure.  Most 
managers  are  at  least  acquainted  with  for-profit  setups, 
while  many  nonprofit  organizations  have  unusual  structures. 
Educational  organ i zat  ions ,  for  example,  are  controlled  by 
political  agencies  (legislatures  and  school  boards). 
Hospitals  are  actually  two  organizations  in  one--the 
bureaucracy  run  by  managers  and  the  service  run  by 
professionals.  Since  we  wanted  participants  to  feel  "at 
home"  and  believed  that  additional  complexity  would  be 
confusing,  nonprofit  organizations  were  ruled  out. 

Practicality  of  design  required  that  we  select  an 
organization  with  identifiable  environments  and  technologies 
and  a  product  line  homogenous  enough  to  be  simulated. 
Although  the  organization  must  vary  in  what  it  produced  to 
give  us  some  leeway  in  design,  the  problems  it  faced  must  be 
generic  to  make  it  representative  to  participants.  Personal 
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contacts  and  information  had  to  be  available,  and  the 
organization  had  to  be  interesting  to  the  staff. 

Using  Standard  and  Poor's  classification  of 
organizations,  Business  Week's  surveys  of  corporate  profits, 
and  our  knowledge  of  organization  types,  we  narrowed  a  long 
list  down  to  22  organizational  types  with  promise  as 
"typical"  organizations.  These  were:  1)  publishing, 

2)  shipbuilding,  3)  toys,  4)  sporting  goods,  5)  oil  service, 
6)  food  products,  7)  recreation,  8)  motor  freight,  9)  air 
freight,  10)  broadcasting,  11)  paper,  12)  measuring 
instruments,  13)  ceramics,  14)  airlines,  15)  glass, 

16)  prosthetics,  17)  oil  field  machinery,  18)  metal  casting, 
19)  forestry,  20)  fishing,  21)  cargo,  and  22)  lumber.  After 
matching  each  organizational  type  with  the  list  of  selection 
criteria  in  Figure  II-l,  two  finalists  emerged — shipbuilding 
and  glass.  We  brought  in  two  former  managers  to  explain  the 
nature  of  each  organization.  As  a  result  of  their  extensive 
presentations  on  environments,  technologies,  structure,  and 
products,  the  decision  became  obvious.  Glass  was  more 
versatile  along  all  the  criteria. 


Selecting  an  Organizational  Structure 


Using  charts  from  several  organizations  in  the  glass 
business,  charts  from  other  types  of  organizations,  "ideal" 
models  from  the  literature,  and  Henry  Mintzberg's 
presentation  on  five  general  types  of  organization  (later 
published  in  1979),  two  structures  were  drawn  for  the 
simulation.  Both  structures  were  adaptable--wi th  minor 
changes  in  managerial  titles  and  events,  the  structure  could 
be  switched  from  divisional  to  functional  across  runs. 


Our  original  design  called  for  11  to  16  roles  in  either 
2  or  3  divisions  spread  across  4  levels--President , 
Vice-President,  Director,  and  Plant  Manager,  and  3 
functions — Sales  &>  Marketing,  Manufacturing  and  Product 
Development.  Although  our  decisions  were  somewhat  arbitrary, 
we  attempted  to  select  the  most  common  structure,  and 
functions,  and  to  include  top  management  positions  from  the 
president  to  the  chief  operational  managers. 

As  we  interviewed  incumbents  of  these  positions,  we 
began  to  have  compunctions  about  our  structure.  The 
organization  was  diamond  shaped  rather  than  pyramidal.  Some 
of  the  major  problems  we  wished  to  include  would  not  flow 
well  from  one  Plant  Manager  through  three  Directors  to  one 
Vice-President.  We  grappled  with  this  problem  throughout 
1977,  deferring  the  final  selection  of  live  roles  until  our 
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field  interviews  were  completed.  One  theme  permeated  our 
thinking  during  this  period:  To  be  real,  the  simulation 
would  need  closer  to  20  live  roles  and  an  unspecified  number 
of  "ghost"  roles  to  make  the  organization  m^re  pyramidal. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  top  managers  with  no  one  to 
supervise. 


Selecting  Environments 

Picking  a  typical  organization  to  simulate  was  a  trivial 
problem  compared  with  selecting  environments.  Environment, 
as  one  of  us  said,  is  conceptually  equivalent  to  "everything" 
and  "they."  The  environmental  literature  was  simply  too 
global  and  obscure  to  be  of  much  use  in  designing  a  specific 
environment.  Our  goal  was  to  have  the  divisions  face 
environments  that  varied  along  criteria  such  as  volatility, 
degree  of  competitiveness,  and  nature  of  the  markets.  This 
resulted  in  three  clusters  corresponding  with  our  three 
divisions:  1)  volatile,  2)  moderately  unstable,  and 

3)  stable.  Classifying  products  according  to  the 
stability/instability  of  their  environments  was 
straightforward. 

What  vexed  us  was  how  to  vary  environments  in  a 
practical  sense--which  dimensions  to  manipulate  and  which  to 
leave  alone.  With  no  agreement  from  the  literature  on  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  environments,  we  searched  for  a  theme  and 
found  it  in  environmental  uncertainty.  Uncertainty  consisted 
of  two  dimensions:  static  vs.  dynamic  and  simple  vs. 
complex. 

Static  vs.  dynamic.  The  two  major  elements  seemed  to  be 
rate  of  change  (how  often  factors  change  or  new  ones  need  to 
be  taken  into  account)  and  hostility  (rapidity  of  required 
response,  pressure  from  competitors,  customers,  government, 
and  scarcity  of  raw  materials)  (Duncan,  1972,  see 
Figure  1 1-2 ) . 

Simple  vs.  complex.  How  many  elements  are  relevant  to 
the  organization  and  how  many  classes  do  they  represent?  The 
former  consisted  of  sheer  number,  the  latter  a  hodgepodge  of 
elements  (e.g.,  customers,  raw  materials,  government 
regulations) . 

Complexity  of  environment  did  not  become  a  variable.  We 
spoke  with  no  high  level  managers  in  major  organizations  that 
faced  a  simple  environment. 
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The  elements  that  stood  out  as 
components  were: 


important  environmental 


1. 


Leyal/reyulatory  factors: 
state,  and  local  agencies; 
associations;  and  industry 


legislation;  federal, 
professional  and/or  trade 
standards . 


2. 


Pseudo-member  factors:  boards  of  directors; 
stockholders;  and  financial  institutions. 


3.  General  socio-economic  factors:  interest  rates; 
political  conditions;  GNP;  military,  consumer, 
construction,  and  education  spending;  cultural, 
social,  and  community  norms;  special  interest 
groups;  and  public  opinion. 


4.  Input  factors:  suppliers  (number,  reliability, 
strikes);  raw  materials;  fuel;  leasors;  labor- 
supply;  and  investors. 


5.  Throughput  factors:  technological  innovation; 
patents;  impact  on  physical  environment;  equipment 
condition  and  availability;  labor  mobility;  unions; 
and  subcontractors. 

6.  Output  factors:  customers  (number,  reliability, 
strikes,  cycles);  competitors;  and  markets. 
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Boiled  down  to  operational  terms,  the  environments 
faced  and  the  resulting  divisional  characteristics  were: 

Advanced  Industrial  Commercial 

(volatile)  (moderate)  (stable) 

heavy  competition,  tied  to  consumer  and 

exotic  materials,  government  spending, 

costly  processes,  diverse  products, 

dependent  on  inno-  unreliable  customers, 

vation,  some  exotic  materials, 

connected  with  sales  ceilings, 

military  spending,  foreign  competition, 

contract  oriented,  customers  take  over 

diverse  product  line,  technology, 

many  markets,  profit  margins  erode 

specializing  in 
precision, 

unpredictable  profits, 
products  obsolete 
quickly , 
crises  common, 
high  pollution  costs, 
brief  history 

Objectives: 

Advanced  Industrial  Commercial 

specialize  in  pre-  respond  to  customer  reduce  cost  to 

cision  market,  tastes  maintain 

customer  service  market 

position 


The  face  validity  of  Looking  Glass  comes  in  large  part 
from  our  decision  to  discard  a  proposed  questionnaire  survey 
of  managers  and  conduct  field  interviews.  All  problems  which 
managers  face  in  the  simulation  are  modeled  on  what  they  told 
us  they  faced  on  the  job.  The  structure  of  the  interviews, 
conducted  primarily  with  glass  industry  managers  between 
April,  1977,  and  February,  1978,  consisted  of  what  they  do  in 
a  typical  day — process  and  content  (see  Figure  1 1-3).  More 
than  25  interviews  were  conducted,  the  most  relevant  ones  in 
two  major  glass  corporations.  Positions  interviewed  ranged 
in  level  from  Plant  Superintendent  to  President.  Interviews 
lasted  from  90  minutes  to  over  2  hours. 


few  customers, 
long  history, 
some  competition, 
high  volume, 
certain  market, 
tied  to  GNP, 
slowly  changing 
technolog ies , 
products  are 
essential , 
forecasts  stable 
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Working  with  interview  notes,  we  extracted  and  listed 
200  events  and  problems  on  index  cards.  Five  of  us  then 
independently  sorted  these  cards  according  to  apparent 
similarity,  without  a  priori  categories.  The  sorts  were 
compared,  disagreements  battled  out,  and  12  activity  clusters 
generated  (see  Figure  II-4;  for  a  similar  clustering,  see 
Mintzberg,  1973)  .  The  clusters  were  used  for  two  purposes: 

1)  to  insure  a  representative  set  of  demands  during  the 
writing  of  the  simulation  and  2)  to  form  a  series  of 
dimensions  along  which  problems  and  activities  varied. 


Problem  Dimensions 


Using  previously  published  taxonomies  of  tasks  (Shaw's, 
1973,  classification,  for  example)  proved  simultaneously  too 
limiting  and  too  general.  The  problems  we  developed  were  too 
complex  for  any  of  the  standard  task  taxonomies.  After 
another  series  of  meetings,  we  developed  our  own  to  capture 
the  complexity  of  what  managers  do  (see  Figure  II-5).  These 
variables  were  used:  1)  to  ensure  variability  within  and 
across  managerial  roles,  and  2)  as  a  guide  for  selecting  and 
classifying  problems. 


Financial  Data 


Early  on,  we  realized  that  without  some  financial  data 
the  simulation  would  be  a  farce.  The  managers  we  interviewed 
for  this  project  understood  and  used  numbers  as  common 
parlance.  As  a  bank  manager  told  us,  "I  feel  naked  without 
my  profit  ratios." 

During  our  interviews,  managers  told  us  the  key  figures 
they  focus  on  in  the  mass  of  data  they  receive.  We  used 
these  in  having  Robert  Taylor  of  Duke  University  guide  us  in 
constructing  a  simplified  financial  management  system. 

(Later,  we  also  relied  heavily  on  the  advice  of  J.  J.  McMurry 
of  the  Smith  Richardson  Foundation  and  Center  for  Creative 
Leadership.)  He  introduced  us  to  such  arcane  entities  as 
balance  sheets,  debt/equity  ratios,  and  cost  of  goods 
manufactured.  Our  goal  was  to  include  the  key  figures 
managers  use  to  flag  problems  at  the  plant,  divisional,  and 
corporate  levels. 
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Designing  Looking  Glass 

We  began  the  design  of  the  simulation  armed  with  stacks 
of  miscellany:  notes  on  interviews,  plant  tours,  glass 
technology,  history  of  glass  making,  annual  reports, 
financial  and  business  reports,  glass  industry  articles, 
explanations  of  terms  like  electrostat ic  precipitators,  and 
the  inevitable  potpourri  of  textbooks. 

Each  investigator  was  to  design  one  of  the  divisions. 

In  writing,  we  included:  1)  relevant  environmental  con¬ 
straints,  2)  major  strategic  and  operational  problems, 

3)  cross-divisional  problems,  4)  division  history  and  product 
information,  and  5)  relevant  facts  and  figures.  In  addition, 
problem  development  was  guided  by  our  management  activities 
clusters  and  problem  dimensions. 


Things  to  Do 

To  replicate  reality,  there  were  several  imperatives: 

1.  Hide  the  critical  among  the  irrelevant.  We  found  no 
evidence  that  problems  come  wrapped  in  packages  with 
red  warning  flags  attached,  or  that  they  arrive  in 
any  intelligible  sequence. 

2.  Throw  clinkers  into  the  furnace.  The  management  job 
takes  place  amidst  any  number  of  annoying  events. 
During  a  typical  day,  there  will  be  rumors,  memos 
going  to  the  wrong  people,  staff  unavailable  because 
they  are  in  a  scheduled  meeting  or  on  vacation,  and 
information  which  could  be  but  has  not  been  found. 
Although  we  did  not  deliberately  make  Looking  Glass 
chaotic,  we  sprinkled  in  a  few  annoyances  for 
reality's  sake. 

3.  Be  lively.  Since  each  participant  had  to  read  the 
35-50  memos  we  placed  in  each  in-basket,  we  kept  the 
memos  brief  and  conversational  to  prevent  them  from 
dozing  off.  In  essence,  we  tried  to  make  the 
organization  a  living  thing--a  novel  rather  than  a 
textbook . 

4.  Keep  it  simple.  Although  the  temptation  to  be 
deviously  complex  was  at  times  overwhelming,  we 
resisted  this  as  much  as  possible.  The  nature  of 
the  job,  the  complexity  of  human  interaction,  and 
the  uncertainty  associated  with  many  of  the  problems 
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made  the  managers'  task  devilish  enough.  Avoiding 
overcomplexity  probably  contributed  greatly  to  the 
eventual  success  of  the  simulation.  Where  we  did 
succumb  to  our  proclivity  to  complicate,  the 
problems  were  so  obscure  that  they  went  unnoticed. 

5.  Spread  information  around  and  outside  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Much  useful  information  arrives  from  staff 
specialists,  customers,  competitors,  and  field  rep¬ 
resentatives.  We  included  a  high  percentage  of 
memos  and  letters  from  these  "ghosts."  One  "ghost," 
the  Corporate  Controller,  had  such  a  volume  of  cri¬ 
tical  information  that  20-30%  of  the  telephone 
calls  and  memos  to  outsiders  went  to  that  "position." 

6.  Let  the  financial  system  reflect,  not  create  prob¬ 
lems.  We  selected  numbers  that  indicated  what  was 
already  known  via  memo.  For  those  familiar  with  cost 
accounting,  the  figures  could  be  used  and  others 
requested;  for  those  unfamiliar,  explanations  were 
provided.  Regardless,  the  problems  could  be  attacked 
either  way.  If,  for  example,  a  plant  had  production 
problems,  they  popped  up  in  both  the  financial  data 
and  the  memos.  If  production  was  running  smoothly, 
the  numbers  were  blandly  on  target. 


The  Context 


The  physical  elements  surrounding  the  simulation  serve 
three  basic  purposes — ease  of  communication,  emphasis  of 
status  differences,  and  representation  of  reality. 

The  telephone  system.  The  telephone  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  manager' s  life  and  one  method  of  collecting  unobtrusive 
data  on  interaction  patterns.  Two  Center  staff  technicians 
built  a  20-phone  system  with  a  central  switchboard  so  we 
could  record  calls,  tape  them  automa t ical ly ,  and  permit 
contact  with  "ghosts."  This  homemade  system  was  later 
replaced  by  a  22-line,  solid-state  one. 

Mail  system.  We  included  routing  slips  and 
pressure-sensitive  paper  to  enable  managers  to  communicate 
almost  as  easily  as  they  would  on  the  job.  For  example,  by 
stacking  five  sheets  and  clipping  on  a  routing  sheet,  a 
manager  could  write  one  memo  with  four  carbon  copies  that  we 
would  then  deliver  during  mail  pickups. 

Accoutrements .  We  provided  office  locations,  desk 
plates,  ash  trays,  and  pen  sets  according  to  the  status  of 
the  position.  The  President,  for  example,  received  a 
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blotter,  pen  set,  large  ash  tray,  expensive  desk  plate,  and 
the  largest  office  (or  work  area). 


Pretesting  Looking  Glass 


The  eight  pretest  runs  with  different  organizations  (and 
one  informal  pretest  in  the  United  Kingdom)  confirmed  that 
Looking  Glass  worked.  Participants  (about  85%  were  managers) 
stayed  occupied  and  in  role  even  during  lunch.  A  few 
positions  were  overwhelmed,  a  few  underwhelmed,  and  the 
financial  system  needed  additional  development ;  but  overall, 
the  problems  and  roles  ran  as  expected. 


Our  conclusions  as  a  result  of  these  runs  were: 


1.  Looking  Glass  is  robust — it  was  meaningful  for 
managers  from  industry,  government,  banking,  and 
education. 


2.  The  divisions,  designed  to  produce  different 
behaviors  in  response  to  different  environments,  did 
in  fact  produce  contrasting  response  styles. 
Identifying  what  those  differences  were  and 
profiling  them  was  a  goal  for  the  research  runs 
during  the  final  year. 

3.  Organizational  differences  in  management  approach 
were  reflected  in  behavior  during  the  simulation. 

4.  Through  comparison  of  our  time  sampling  of 
managerial  activities  and  managerial  self-reports, 
we  could  say  that  the  behavior  of  managers  in 
Looking  Glass  was,  on  the  whole,  representative  of 
their  behavior  back  on  the  job. 


Measuring  the  Content  of  the  Managerial  Job 


The  only  fair  test  of  content  validity  is  to  ask  if  a 
measure  contains  an  adequate  sample  of  the  domain  in 
question.  In  spite  of  thousands  of  studies  in  the 
leadership/management  literature,  the  domain  of  managerial 
work  remains  elusive.  Managerial  functions,  attitudes, 
styles,  and  activity  patterns  have  been  researched 
exhaustively,  but  what  kinds  of  problems  managers  face,  in 
what  mix,  and  what  environments  they  cope  with,  remain 
largely  a  mystery.  The  most  helpful  reference  points  we  had 
from  the  literature  were  Mintzberg's  (1973)  study  of  chief 
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executive  offices  and  earlier  work  by  Sayles  (1964).  In 
addition,  we  had  numerous  case  studies,  interviews  with 
managers,  and  comments  from  managers  who  participated  in 
Looking  Glass. 

By  matching  our  problem/activity  clusters  with 
Mintzberg's  and  by  questioning  managers,  we  were  confident 
that  our  description  of  managerial  job  content  was  as  good  as 
any.  Looking  Glass  did  indeed  recreate  a  typical  day  in  the 
life  of  a  manager,  or  more  colorfully,  "Looking  Glass  is  a 
Monday . " 

But  what  did  it  all  mean?  If  the  stimulus  covered  the 
domain,  we  should  be  able  to  measure  the  basic  activities 
expected  of  managers.  We  knew  that  in  Looking  Glass, 
information  got  processed,  decisions  made,  money  spent,  and 
so  forth.  To  get  some  reasonable  measures  of  what  managers 
do  we  decided  to  focus  on  three  critical  elements  of  the 
managerial  job: 

-  information  processing 

-  decision-making  practices 

-  financial  outcomes 

We  constructed  five  decision-making  and  information¬ 
processing  questionnaires  that  focused  on  specific 
information  that  could  be  shared  and  decisions  that  could  be 
made  during  the  course  of  the  simulation.  Figure  II-6 
contains  a  listing  of  some  of  these  measures.  A  more 
complete  description  of  the  variables  and  their  development 
is  in  McCall  et  al.,  (1979). 


Is  Looking  Glass  Content  Valid? 

Except  for  the  inherent  limitations  of  simulation, 
Looking  Glass  is  a  reasonable  depiction  of  the  content  and 
activity  patterns  of  managerial  work.  Nevertheless,  certain 
caveats  apply. 

Skeletons ♦  Simulations  are  skeletal  reality.  There  are 
no  products;  no  one  will  be  fired  or  promoted.  They  are 
game-like  in  nature  and  as  such  their  reality  depends  on  the 
tendency  of  people  to  enjoy  complex  experiences,  to  want  to 
complete  tasks,  and  to  associate  the  simulation  content  with 
their  actual  job  content.  Simulations  have  artifacts  as  a 
g iven. 
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Paper  crises.  All  problems  give 
start  oE  Looking  Glass  appear  in  the 
failure  of  a  plant  to  pass  EPA  inspec 
an  actual  organization,  managers  firs 
over  the  phone  or  face-to-face.  Afte 
the  simulation  is  realistic  as  manage 
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thing  else  and  engage  in  crisis  rather  than 
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our  fear--one  phone  call  from  a  "reporter" 
hree  hours  of  activity  on  a  minor  problem  b^  the 
z  a  t  i  o  n . 


Time .  Simulations  ordinarily  compress  time,  either  by 
forcing  decisions  or  by  providing  enough  information  so  that 
a  decision  is  likely.  Even  though  decisions  must  be  made  on 
only  two  of  over  a  hundred  problems  facing  our  organization, 
more  decisions  are  probably  made  than  in  a  typical  day. 
Unlike  life,  the  participants  know  that  the  simulation  will 
not  go  on. 


No  subordinates.  The  lowest  management  level  in  Looking 
Glass  Is  Plant  Manager .  Because  the  Plant  Managers  have  no 
live  subordinates,  we  attempted  to  make  their  positions  more 
real  by  allowing  them  access  to  their  plants  and  subordinates 
by  telephone. 

External  contacts.  Although  we  included  memos  and 
letters  that  concerned  outsiders  and  allowed  phone  calls  to 
them,  we  could  not  replicate  the  large  percentage  of  time 
(Cohen  &  March,  1974;  Mintzberg,  1973)  that  senior  executives 
spend  with  external  contacts. 

A  reasonable  case  for  the  content  validity  of  Looking 
Glass  can  be  made.  In  developing  it,  we  used  real 
environments,  real  products,  and  real  problems  in  about  the 
mix  they  occur  for  managers.  The  simulation  was  based  on 
typical  days  as  described  by  managers  in  similar  positions. 
Each  manager  faces  a  representative  array  of  problems  and 
events  within  a  familiar  context  (phones,  mail  systems,  an 
office,  etc.).  How  information  was  shared,  good  or  poor 
choices  made,  and  what  impact  these  had  on  financial 
performance  are  fair  measures  of  the  content  of  what  managers 
are  expected  to  do. 
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Looking  Glass  is  a  content  valid  measure  of  the 
managerial  job  in  complex  organizational  settings,  but  it  is 
not  the  job  and  not  an  organization.  Rather  it  is  a 
sensitive  photographic  plate  that  records  traces  of  elusive, 
shifty  phenomena.  These  traces,  like  shadows,  only  indicate 
what  might  be  asked  and  what  answers  might  be  found  in 
another  reality. 


L 
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CRITERIA  FOR  CHOOSING  ORGANIZATIONAL  TYPE 


1.  Credibility  to  participants 

(basic  familiarity ,  actually  exists,  makes  important  products) 

2.  Of  interest  to  staff  who  had  to  design  it 

3.  Contacts  and  information  available  on  the  industry 

4.  Discrete 

(not  a  huge,  amorphous  conglomerate) 


5.  Certain  stability  in  types  of  problems  faced  by  the  organization 


6.  Simplif iable 
(low  jargon) 

7.  Variability 

(in  environments,  technology,  products) 

8.  Profit  making 


9,  Obvious  analogs  to  any  organization 
(not  a  crisis  organization) 


10.  History 

(40  -  50  years) 


11.  No  detailed  familiarity  for  most  managers 

12.  Degrees  of  freedom — could  be  adapted  without  losing  critical 
features 


Figure  II-l 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VARIOUS  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATES 


S imple 


Complex 


STATIC 


CELL  1: 

Low  Perceived  Uncertainty 


Small  number  of  factors 
and  components  in  the 
environment 

Factors  and  components 
are  somewhat  similar  to 
one  another 
Factors  and  components 
remain  basically  the  same 
and  are  not  changing 


CELL  2s 

Moderately  Low 
Perceived  Uncertainty 

Large  number  of  factors 
and  components  in  the 
environment 

Factors  and  components 
are  not  similar  to  one 
another 

Factors  and  components 
remain  basically  the 


DYNAMIC 


CELL  3: 

Moderately  High 
Perceived  Uncertainty 

Small  number  of  factors  and 
components  in  the  environ¬ 
ment 

Factors  and  components  are 
somewhat  similar  to  one 
another 

Factors  and  components  of 
the  environment  are  in  a 
continual  process  of 
change 


CELL  4: 

High  Perceived 
Uncertainty 

Large  number  of  factors 
and  components  in  the 
environment 

Factors  and  conqponents 
are  not  similar  to  one 
another 

Factors  and  components 
of  environment  are  in 
a  continual  process  of 
change 


Reprinted  from  "Characteristics  of  Organizational  Environments  and 
Perceived  Environmental  Uncertainty"  by  R.  B.  Duncan,  published  in 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  1972,  r7,  p.  320,  by  permission 
of  Administrative  Science  Quarterly. 


Figure  II-2 
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"TYPICAL  DAY"  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


I.  Introduction 

-  Self 

-  CCL  (if  necessary) 

-  ONR  Project 

-  Confidentiality 

-  Outline  of  interview 

II.  General  Description  of  Job 

-  Basic  responsibilities 

III.  Typical  Day 

-  Can  be  real  or  hypothetical  day,  using  calendar  records 

-  Hour-by-hour  account  (what-who-when-why ) 

-  Only  enough  detail  to  be  understandable 

IV.  Details 

-  Probe  specific  events  in  day 

-  Content,  relationships,  frequency,  regularity 

V.  Differences 

-  How  would  other  days  differ 

-  Larger  perspective  (time  traveling,  cyclical  events,  etc.) 

VI.  Thanks 

-  Executive  summary 

-  Possible  future  involvement  (observe  simulation,  comment  on 
events,  participate,  etc.) 


PROBLEM/ACTIVITY  CLUSTERS 


Activity  Definition 

Symbolic  Activities  in  which  the  manager  represents 

symbolically  or  ceremonially  the  unit  or 
organization. 

Staff  develop-  Deciding  on  and  arranging  for  educational 

went  and  and  developmental  activities  for  oneself, 

education  one's  staff,  or  the  organization;  also 

performing  mentor  roles. 


Monitor  Gathering  information  on  the  progress  of 

work;  looking  for  deviations. 


Disseminator  Informing  others  of  unit  or  organizational 

activities;  basic  information  sharing. 


Entrepreneur  Finding  or  creating  opportunities  to 

improve  work  activities. 


Going  to  anniversary  dinners; 
attending  retirement  parties; 
making  speeches;  joining  civic 
organizations . 

Requesting  OD  help;  picking 
university  courses;  detecting 
lack  of  financial  education  in 
the  organization;  meeting  with 
consultants  or  taking  personal 
time  to  help  staff. 

Visiting  production  sites;  re¬ 
viewing  engineering  strategies, 
subordinate  performance,  finan¬ 
cial  and  production  statements. 

Budget  reports;  informing  other 
divisions  of  activities;  dis¬ 
tributing  statistical  summaries 
on  departmental  issues; 
explaining  sensitive  issues  to 
those  concerned. 

Examine  requests  for  new  products, 
proposals  to  diversify  product 
lines,  new  advertising  campaigns; 
prepare  competitive  bids;  invest 
in  land  or  other  corporations; 
take  greater  advantage  of  tax 
credits. 


Figure  I 1-4 


Resource 

Allocation 


Hip  Shots 


Persuasion 


Using  available  resources  (human,  technical, 
mechanical,  physical,  financial)  for  work 
accomplishment. 


Taking  immediate  action  in  response  to  a 
serious  problem. 


Using  influence  to  gain  some  control  over 
forces  which  are  not  directly  controllable. 


Structuring 
and  Design 


Routine 

Administration 


Network 

Construction 

Nuisances 


Changing  organizational  structure  to 
improve  work  processes. 


Taking  care  of  formal  requirements. 


Joining  or  participating  in  activities 
to  create  potentially  useful  contacts. 

Time-consuming  events  not  directly  related 
to  organizational  goals. 

Figure  II-4  (continued) 


Project  planning;  arranging 
loans;  interview  job  candi¬ 
dates;  staffing  arrangements 
after  transfer  or  promotions; 
sub- contracting. 

Cost  over-runs;  change  in  sales 
or  production  forecast;  pollution 
or  affirmative  action  problems; 
emergencies  (strikes,  fires,  etc.). 

Choosing  board  nominees;  testifying 
at  trade  associations;  selling  new 
products  internally;  negotiating 
contracts;  requesting  major  expendi¬ 
tures  ;  negotiating  with  government 
officials;  finding  adequate  housing 
for  employees;  getting  community 
improvements . 

Reorganize  divisions;  set  up  depre¬ 
ciation  or  budgeting  procedures; 
set  up  reporting  relationships, 
staff  meetings,  etc. 

Iteviewing  applications;  in-basket 
materials;  MBO  reviews;  coordination 
of  paperwork;  estimate  costs  and  issue 
purchase  orders  on  routine  matters. 

Serving  on  external  boards  and  in 
community  groups. 

Customer  conqalaints;  phones  out  of 
order;  interruptions. 
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PROBLEM  DIMENSIONS 

Interdependence 

-  Others  have  information  necessary  to  defining  the  problem  or  to 
finding  an  appropriate  solution. 

-  Others  are  directly  affected  by  the  decision,  e.g.,  they  control 
inputs  or  outputs  or  share  a  comraor  fate. 

-  Solving  the  problem  or  engaging  in  the  activity  requires  the  help  of 
others. 

-  Procedures  require  that  others  be  involved. 

Dif  f iculty 

-  Problem  is  unclear  or  changing. 

-  Problem  is  interdependent. 

-  Problem  has  many  elements  or  pieces. 

-  Elements  are  diverse. 

-  Solution  requires  persuasion. 

-  Actor  has  partial  or  no  control  over  the  elements. 

Magnitude 

-  The  way  the  problem  or  activity  is  handled  will  influence,  in  a  big 
way,  people,  money,  etc. 

-  The  problem  is  highly  visible. 


Figure  II-5 
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EXAMPLES  OF  INFORMATION  AND  DECISION  VARIABLES 


1 .  Problem  Identification 

The  extent  to  which  key  information  relevant  to  identifying  the 
existence  of  an  important  problem  is  disseminated  to  members  of  the 
divisions.  For  each  problem,  keyed  items  are  one  or  two  pieces  of 
information  that  are  a  tip-off,  trigger,  clue  to  recognizing  the 
generic  problem.  They  are  the  keys  to  the  biggest  bucket. 

2 .  Maybe- It- Wl 1 1 -Go- Away 

The  extent  to  which  decision  choices  reflect  a  tendency  to  continue 
things  the  way  they  are,  implying  self-deception  or  an  unjustified  hope 
that  the  problem  will  go  away  if  it  is  ignored  long  enough.  Keyed 
items  are  decisions  that  will  serve  to  continue  things  basically  as 
they  are,  that  represent  superficial  responses  to  a  problem. 

3 .  Solution  Expansion 

The  extent  to  which  chosen  problem  solutions  reflect  a  tendency  to  go 
beyond  the  data  given  at  the  start  of  the  simulation.  Keyed  items  are 
choices  that  were  not  directly  suggested  as  solutions  to  the  problem  by 
information  available  at  the  start  and  typically  represent  a  broader 
search  for  solutions.  These  are  not  necessarily  creative  or 
nonobvious  (though  they  may  be) ,  but  they  clearly  require  going  beyond 
the  givens. 

4 .  Decoupling 

The  extent  to  which  decision  choices  are  likely  to  generate  conflict 
with  other  divisions  or  to  sever  interconnectedness  among  divisions. 

The  keyed  items  are  likely  to  create  disagreement  over  goals  or  means 
to  goals,  including  competition  for  resources,  encroachment  of  product 
lines  or  customers,  and  creaticn  of  inequities.  The  likely  result  of 
such  actions  is  isolation  of  the  division,  i.e.,  decoupling. 

5.  Tactical  Decisions 


The  extent  to  which  decision  choices  tend  to  be  temporary  or  short-term 
solutions  to  the  problem.  In  some  cases,  these  may  be  appropriate 
solutions,  but  they  may  also  be  the  choices  aimed  at  pieces  of  the 
problem  or  only  temporary  solutions  of  the  problem. 


Figure  II-6 
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6 .  Strategic  Decisions 


The  extent  to  which  decision  choices  reflect  a  1 
on  the  problem.  Keyed  items  may  not  provide  an 
they  do  represent  a  long-term  strategy  aimed  at 
the  long  run.  They  tend  to  be  more  comprehensiv 
require  more  time  to  implement  than  tactical  dec 


ong-term  perspective 
immediate  solution,  but 
solving  the  problem  in 
e,  more  complex,  and 
isions. 


7 .  Designer 

The  extent  to  which  solutions  reflect  a  tendency  for  trying  to  solve 
problems  by  direct  manipulation  of  organizational  structure.  Structure 
is  defined  as  procedures,  policies,  and  reporting  relationships.  This 
scale  would  not.  include  solut.ions--such  as  acquisition,  divestiture,  or 
plant  changes--t.hat  might  result  in  structural  changes  but  for  wtiich 
structure  is  an  outcome  rather  than  an  antecedent. 


8 .  I  n  vest  merit 

The  tendency  to  choose  solutions  involving  large  expenditures.  Items 
assigned  to  this  scale  should  represent  relatively  "big  ticket" 
solutions. 


9.  Coupling 

The  extent  to  which  decisions  create  interdependence  among  divisions, 
for  example,  entering  into  formal  relationships  on  internal  transfer  or 
personnel  exchanges. 

1  0 .  Response  to  Internal  Pressure 

Percent  of  problems  on  which  a  decision  was  made  that  have  their  cause 
primarily  within  the  division  itself. 

1 1 .  Response  to  External  Pressure 

Percent  of  problems  on  which  a  decision  was  made  that  have  their  cause 
primarily  outside  the  division,  either  in  the  external  environment  or 
in  another  division. 


12.  Problem  Difficulty 

Identification  of  the  five  toughest  problems  facinq  the  division  (a 
combination  of  the  interdependence  requirements,  magnitude,  and 
diff iculty) . 

1 3 •  Good  Choices 

Decisions  coded  by  the  designers  as  acceptable  responses  to  the 
problems.  Decisions  are  weighted  as  1,  good  choice;  2,  best  choice. 


Figure  11-6  (continued) 
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1 4 .  Poor  Choices 

Decisions  coded  by  the  designers  as  i nappropr iate.  Decisions  are 
weighted  as  1,  poor  choice;  2,  potentially  disastrous  choice. 

15.  Information  Diffusion 


Divisional  gain  or  loss  in  information  compared  with  what  information 
was  available  to  division  members  at  the  start  of  the  simulation. 


1 6 .  Upward  Communication 


Knowledge  of  information  by 
exclusively  by  lower  levels 

17.  Downward  Communicat ion 

Knowledge  of  information  by 
exclusively  by  upper  levels 

18.  Lateral  Communication 


upper- level  managers  that  was  held 
at  the  start  of  the  simulation. 


lower-level  managers  that  was  held 
at  the  start  of  the  simulation. 


Sharing  of  exclusive  information  among  Directors  and  among  Plant 
Managers. 


19.  Outside  Information 


Exposures  to  information  that  originated  outside  the  division  ( APD  & 
CGD  only). 

20 .  Telephone  Requests  for  Information 

Average  number  of  requests  per  position;  average  number  of  original 
requests  for  information  from  outside  information  notebook;  percent  of 
outside  information  available  that  entered  each  division. 

2  1 .  Return  on  Investment 

Change  in  the  ratio  of  net  profit/total  investment. 

22.  Opportunity  Costs 

What  managers  could  have  done  that  they  did  not--lost  profit 
opportunities. 

23.  Debt/Equity  Ratio 

Change  in  the  ratio  of  total  debt/ corporate  equity. 


Figure  1 1-6  (continued) 
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III.  ACTIVITY  PATTERNS  IN  LOOKING  GLASS 
Introduction  and  Rationale 


Section  II  of  this  report  examined  the  content  validity 
of  Looking  Glass  by  reporting  the  procedures  followed  in 
developing  the  simulation.  This  section  looks  at  content 
validity  from  a  different  angle.  By  preserving  as  much 
contextual  reality  as  possible,  Looking  Glass  attempts  to 
generate  typical  managerial  behavior.  In  short,  Looking 
Glass  should  serve  as  a  stimulus:  when  managers  confront  the 
simulation  they  should  go  about  their  work  just  as  managers 
do  in  real  organizations.  A  key  content-validity  issue, 
then,  is  whether  or  not  managers  in  Looking  Glass  behave 
similarly  to  managers  in  organizational  settings. 

The  most  direct  way  to  test  this  is  to  look  directly  at 
behavior.  Fortunately,  there  are  about  40  studies  of 
managers  that  have  used  structured  observation  or  diary 
methods  to  record  what  managers  do  (McCall,  Morrison,  & 
Hannan,  1978).  These  studies  formed  a  comparative  base  we 
could  draw  on  for  use  with  LGI.  By  systematically  observing 
and  recording  how  LGI  managers  spent  their  time,  counting  the 
memos  they  wrote,  and  logging  their  use  of  the  telephone,  we 
could  find  out  how  closely  their  activities  coincided  with 
those  of  managers  in  the  field. 

Simulations--even  when  designed  as  rigorously  as  Looking 
Glass — have  inherent  limitations.  For  example,  limits  on  the 
number  of  participants  restricted  the  number  of  "live" 
subordinates  LGI  managers  could  have.  Only  7  of  the  20  LGI 
managers  have  direct  reports  on-site.  Practicality  dictated 
that  LGI  managers  would  not  have  secretaries,  and  would 
therefore  have  to  place  their  own  calls  and  write  their  own 
letters.  No  matter  how  we  organized  the  introductory 
evening,  LGI  managers  always  started  the  day  without  the 
familiarity  they  have  on  the  job. 

All  these  and  other  simulation  artifacts  told  us  not  to 
expect  an  exact  coincidence  between  LGI  activity  patterns  and 
the  results  of  the  comparative  studies.  Still,  if  the  goal 
was  to  generate  managerial  Dehavior,  we  had  better  be  in  the 
right  ball  park. 

This  section  first  reports  the  results  of  structured 
observation  of  the  activities  of  LGI  managers  and  compares 
these  results  with  selected  studies  done  in  real 
organizations.  Second,  we  report  results  from  mail  and  phone 
records  of  LGI  managers  and  compare  them  with  other  studies. 
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Structured  Observation 


Procedures 

A  recent  review  of  diary  and  observational  studies  of 
managerial  worn  (McCall  et  a  I. ,  1978)  indicated  that  these 
studies  vary  considerably  in  the  specific  categories  measured 
and  in  the  measurement  procedures.  To  make  the  LG1  study 
identical  was  impossible,  but  we  sought  to  design  our 
procedures  in  basic  accordance  with  what  others  had  done.  We 
tried  to  juggle  practicality  with  the  best  methodological 
features  from  the  field  studies. 

In  consultation  with  Bob  Hannan  and  after  reviewing  the 
methodologies  used  in  various  studies,  we  decided  that  a  ran¬ 
dom  time-sampling  design  using  the  simple,  observable 
categories  "what,"  "where,"  and  "with  whom"  made  the  most 
sense. 

The  sampling  strategy  was  based  on  2  observers  recording 
the  activities  of  all  20  LGI  managers  in  randomly  assigned 
10-minute  blocks.  Sampling  began  after  the  45-minute 
familiarization  period,  was  suspended  during  the  scheduled 
lunch  break,  and  continued  until  the  President's  Address  (the 
close  of  the  simulation).  This  meant  that  each  run  generated 
a  minimum  of  400  ninutes  of  structured  observation  (20 
participants  X  2  observers  X  10  minutes).  If  observers 
completed  the  required  20  observation  periods  before  the 
simulation  ended,  additional  random,  10-minute  observations 
were  made. 


The  categories  observed  and  reported  here  are  described 
below  (the  observer  form  appears  in  Figure  1 1 1— 1 ) : 

What? 


paperwork — read  in j ,  writing,  thinking,  shuffling  papers, 
etc. 

te lephone--eng aged  in  conversation  over  the  phone 

meeting--in  conversation  with  one  or  more  other  people 

other--walking  around,  waiting  to  see  someone,  getting 
coffee,  etc. 
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Where? 


own  of f ice--ac t i v i ty  took  place  in  the  target  person's 
assigned  office  space 


other's  of  £  ice--acti v ity  took  place  in  another 
participant's  ottice 


conference  room--act  iv  ity  took  place  in  the  designated 
conference  area 


other--someplace  else,  for  example  in  the  halls  or 
cafeteria 


With  whom? 


subordinates--people  who  report  to  the  target  person 
(The  Directors  of  Product  Development  and  Sales  & 
Marketing  and  the  Plant  Managers  have  no  subordinates 
present  during  the  simulation.  They  were  not  counted  in 
this  tally.) 


super iors--boss  of  the  target  person  (Only  the  President 
has  no  superior  during  the  simulation.) 


col leagues--managers  who  report  to  the  same  boss 


fellow  special ists--managers  who  perform  similar 
functions  in  different  divisions  of  the  organization 


In  analyzing  the  data,  the  total  minutes  a  particular 
category  was  observed  was  divided  by  the  total  minutes  of 
observation.  Data  are  reported  as  a  percent  of  total  time. 


Several  categories  appearing  on  the  form  were  combined 
or  dropped  for  this  analysis.  Because  observers  frequently 
could  not  tell  if  a  meeting  was  scheduled  or  spontaneous,  we 
combined  the  two  categories  into  a  single  "meeting."  The 
percent  of  tine  spent  on  things  like  walking  and  waiting  were 
so  small  that  we  lumped  it  under  "other."  The  initiator  of 
an  interaction  was  so  frequently  unknown  that  the  category 
was  dropped  entirely.  "Topic"  was  codable,  but  we  have  not 
yet  analyzed  these  data. 


The  Comparative  Base 


Prior  to  looking  at  the  LGI  data,  we  selected  nine  field 
studies  to  serve  as  a  comparison  group.  We  tried  to  pick 
studies  meeting  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following 
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criteria:  1)  included  at  least  middle-  and  preferably 

upper-level  managers  ( LG  1  is  an  upper-management  simulation); 

2)  was  methodologically  sound  and  reported  results  in  a 
complete  manner  (many  of  these  studies  were  not  and  did  not); 

3)  used  at  least  some  of  the  same  categories  we  had  chosen; 
and  4),  had  results  that  could  be  converted  to  percent  of  total 
time  (if  not  reported  that  way  initially).  Not  all  the 
studies  met  all  the  criteria.  For  example,  Hinrichs's  (1964) 
study  did  not  include  upper- level  managers  but  was 
methodolog ical 1 y  one  of  the  best.  The  nine  studies  we 
selected  are  described  in  Figure  1 1 1-2.  Table  1 1 1  —  1  shows  the 
results  of  these  studies  tor  the  categories  of  behavior  used 
in  the  LG1  time  sample. 

Having  chosen  the  studies,  we  then  had  to  choose  units 
of  comparison.  The  nine  studies  varied  in  terms  of  method 
(diary  or  observation),  sample  size  (3  to  232),  organization 
type,  and  levels  of  management  included.  We  felt  that  the 
range  of  means,  rather  than  a  grand  mean,  was  the  best  unit 
for  comparison.  Table  1 1  I  —  1  shows  the  ranges  used  as  a 
comparison  base  for  LG1. 


The  Population 

The  LG l  data  reported  here  are  based  on  10  standardized 
simulation  runs  conducted  in  1979.  The  population  is 
described  completely  in  McCall  et  al.  (1979).  It  contained  80 
participants  from  a  bank,  100  from  2  different  manufacturing 
concerns,  and  20  from  various  organizations.  Of  the 
participants,  92*  were  managers  in  their  real  organizations, 
and  28*  of  them  were  from  top-  and  upper-middle  levels.  They 
represented  11  functional  areas,  with  the  largest  percentages 
from  finance  (39*),  administration  (30*),  personnel  (29*), 
engineering  (18%),  and  manufacturing  (!(>*). 


Resu 1 ts 


Overall  data  from  the  10  runs  ot  LGt  are  reported  in 
Table  II 1-2  and  compared  with  the  ranges  of  results  from  the 
9  field  studies.  In  the  "what?"  category,  the  table  shows 
that  LGI  managers  spent  more  time  on  paperwork,  the  same 
amount  of  time  on  the  phone,  and  slightly  less  to  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  meetings  when  compared  to  managers  on  the 
job. 

The  higher  percentage  of  time  LGI  managers  spent  on 
paperwork  was  not  surprising  given  their  lack  ot  familiarity 
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with  the  company,  the 
many  positions  withou 
and  the  accessibility 
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In  the  "where?"  category,  LG I  managers  spent  more  time 
in  their  own  offices  than  the  comparison  group  did,  but  about 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  other's  offices.  The  comparison 
studies  were  based  on  several  days  or  weeks  of  observation 
and  the  target  managers  went  wherever  they  wanted.  In  LGI 
managers  were  sampled  one  day  only  and  their  movement  was 
restricted  to  the  run  facility.  We  expected,  therefore,  to 
see  LGI  managers  spending  more  time  in  their  offices  and  less 
time  in  "other"  places. 

"With  whom?"  showed  reasonable  concordance  with  the 
comparative  studies  in  terms  of  time  with  subordinates,  but 
LGI  managers  spent  more  time  with  superiors  and  colleagues. 
Again,  the  absence  of  other  corporate  personnel  with  whom  to 
interact  face-to-face  is  a  major  factor,  as  is  the  presence 
of  the  LGI  Plant  Managers  on  their  bi-monthly  visit. 


Overall,  in  spite  of  the  deviations,  the  results  put  LGI 
in  the  right  ballpark.  Had  time  samples  been  gathered  during 
the  45-minute  lunch  break,  a  heavy  meeting  time  for  LGI 
managers,  the  percentage  of  time  in  meetings  would  have  gone 
up  and  time  on  paperwork  down. 

While  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  limits  on  the  number 
of  participants  and  the  physical  space,  other  explanations  of 
the  differences  between  LGI  and  the  comparison  group  could  be 
examined.  Because  most  of  the  comparison  studies  were  based 
on  experienced  line  managers',  and  because  paperwork  decreases 
as  level  increases  (McCall  et  al.,  1973),  we  thought  our 
population  (which  contained  a  mixture  of  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  line  and  staff,  and  upper-  and  lower-level 
managers,  see  McCall  et  al.,  1979)  might  be  having  effects  on 
time  allocation  patterns.  Further,  the  level  of  the  manager 
in  LGI  itself,  or  the  division  of  LGI  to  which  a  manager 
might  be  assigned,  might  be  affecting  activity  patterns. 


Table  1 1 1—  3  reports  the  activity  patterns  of  LGI 
managers  with  different  backgrounds:  higher  versus  lower 
level  of  management,  line  versus  staff,  and  experienced 
versus  inexperienced.  The  differences  in  general  were  small, 
particularly  for  line  versus  staff.  Experienced  managers  and 
managers  with  upper-level  jobs  back  home  tended  to  spend  less 
time  in  their  own  offices,  less  time  on  paperwork,  and  more 
time  meeting.  In  sum,  backgrounds  of  the  LGI  managers  did 


tttect  activity  patterns:  LGI  managers  witti  backgrounds  moi  •• 
Like  those  of  managers  in  the  field  studies  produced  activity 
profiles  quite  similar  to  those  from  the  field  studies. 

We  thought  that  lack  of  familiarity  with  LGI  might 
affect  time  patterns,  so  we  looked  at  activity  profiles  at 
different  times  of  the  day.  We  predicted  that  activity 
profiles  would  approach  the  comparison  group  as  the  day  went 
on.  By  later  in  a  run,  managers  should  be  more  comfortable 
with  LGI  and  spend  less  time  referring  to  their  in-baskets. 
Further,  two  studies  (Cohen  s  March,  1974;  Mintzberg,  1973) 
indicated  that  managers  typically  begin  their  days  with 
administration,  becoming  more  interactive  later  on.  Table 
1 1 1-4  presents  the  data  from  three  time  periods,  two  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  pattern  is  very  clear: 
as  the  run  progresses,  time  spent  on  paperwork  and  at  one's 
own  desk  decreases  and  time  in  meetings  increases.  During 
the  period  from  1:30  p.m.  to  2:29  p.m. ,  time  on  paperwork,  on 
the  telephone,  in  meetings,  at  one's  own  desk,  in  the 
conference  room,  and  with  subordinates  are  all  within  the 
comparison  range.  Time  with  superiors  and  colleagues 
increases  dramatically  in  this  period. 

We  also  believed  that  position  in  LGI  would  have  an 
impact  on  activities.  Higher  level  managers  in  field 
studies,  for  example,  spend  less  time  on  paperwork  and  more 
time  in  meetings  (McCall  et  al.,  1978).  Table  111-5  shows 
the  results  for  LGI  managers  at  different  levels  and  confirms 
the  expected  finding:  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  in  LGI 
spent  less  time  on  paperwork  and  at  their  desks  and  more  time 
in  meetings. 

Table  1 1 1  —  5  also  shows  the  activity  profiles  for  LGI 
Vice-Presidents  and  Directors  of  Manufactur ing.  These  roles 
are  the  most  complete  in  the  simulation  because  all  superiors 
to  and  subordinates  of  these  roles  are  present  during  a  run. 
As  is  clear  I  torn  the  table,  managers  in  these  positions  are 
solidly  within  the  comparison  range  for  time  spent  on 
paperwork,  on  the  telephone,  in  meetings,  and  with 
subordinates.  They  spend  more  time  than  the  comparison  group 
at  their  desks,  at  the  desks  of  others,  with  superiors,  and 
witli  colleagues. 

Table  1 1 1-6  shows  the  activity  patterns  for  the  three 
divisions  of  LGI.  Burns  (1957)  and  Kurke  and  Aldrich  (1979) 
suggest  that  managers  in  organizations  that  face 
fast-changing  environments  spend  more  time  talking  with  each 
other  than  do  managers  in  stable  environments.  Wo  would 
expect  that  APD,  the  unstable  division,  would  show  less  time 
on  paperwork  and  more  time  in  meetings.  The  table  shows  a 
slight  tendency  for  this  to  be  true  when  APD  is  compared  to 
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CGD,  and  a  marked  difference  compared  to  IGD.  IGD,  which 
operates  bureaucratically  on  many  dimensions  (see  McCall  et 
al.,  1979),  showed  quite  different  time  profiles  than  did  the 
other  divisions. 


Discussion 


The  data  on  managerial  time  allocations  in  LGI  lend 
support  to  the  validity  of  LGI  as  a  stimulus  for  generating 
managerial  behavior  similar  to  that  measured  by  diary  and 
observational  studies  done  in  the  field.  In  general,  the 
data  on  time  allocations  were  closest  to  the  comparison 
range : 


1.  for  experienced,  upper-level  managers 

2.  for  managers  in  upper-level  LGI  positions  or  in 
positions  where  both  superiors  and  subordinates  are 
present  in  "live"  roles 

3.  for  managers  in  CGD  and  APD 

4.  after  the  first  hour  of  the  simulation  run  and 
increasingly  as  the  day  wore  on. 

These  results  are  encouraging  because  LGI  was  designed 
as  a  simulation  of  upper-level  management  work,  and  managers 
from  upper  levels  in  their  real  organizations  and  those  in 
upper-level  LGI  positions  were  the  most  similar  in  behavior 
to  the  results  of  field  studies. 

Some  features  of  the  simulation  also  seem  to  affect 
activity  patterns.  As  managers  spend  more  time  in  LGI,  their 
behavior  becomes  more  like  the  behavior  of  managers  in  the 
field.  Because  there  is  no  way  to  make  managers  feel 
completely  at  home  in  a  simulated  organization  that  exists 
for  only  a  day,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  quickly  the 
behavior  becomes  more  typical. 

It  is  also  good  to  see  that  those  LGI  positions  that  are 
most  complete  produced  the  most  typical  behavior.  Obviously 
all  positions  cannot  have  all  superiors  and  subordinates 
present  if  the  simulation  is  to  remain  a  manageable  size. 
While  the  less  complete  positions  deviated  some  from  the 
expected,  the  deviations  were  not  severe.  The  comparison 
studies  did  not  specify  whether  the  managers  had  all  their 
people  on-site  during  data  collection,  so  we  cannot  compare 
their  results  with  ours  on  this  dimension.  It  seems  logical. 
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however,  that  managers  with  geographically  removed  subordi¬ 
nates  would  have  slightly  different  activity  patterns. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  know  why  managers  in  IGD 
were  so  different  from  those  in  CGD  and  APD.  It  could  be  a 
validity  problem,  but  we  believe  that  the  nature  of  the 
division  and  not  artifact  is  a  better  explanation.  Unlike 
APD  and  CGD,  IGD  is  schizoid:  it  produces  some  products  that 
face  volatile  environments  and  others  facing  intermediate  or 
stable  environments.  This  may  create  a  different  kind  of 
management  challenge  that  is  reflected  in  the  behavior 
patterns  of  its  managers.  Future  research  will  be  aimed  at 
understanding  more  fully  the  forces  at  work  in  this 
d ivision. 

For  a  few  categories  of  activities  there  were 
consistent  differences  from  the  comparison  range.  Time  at 
one's  own  desk  and  time  with  superiors  were  higher  than  is 
typical  for  managers  on  the  job.  Finding  LGI  managers  at 
their  desks  10  to  20%  more  than  expected  was  probably  a 
function  of  the  physical  site  (there  are  few  other  places  to 
go)  and  limiting  the  simulation  to  the  same  "day  at  the 
office"  (the  comparison  studies  covered  several  days  or  weeks 
and  included  movement  to  other  sites).  Spending  about  10% 
too  much  time  with  superiors  may  have  resulted  from  the 
limited  number  of  "live"  roles  and  from  the  presence  of  the 
Plant  Managers  on  their  "bi-montnly  visit"  (which  creates  a 
strong  demand  characteristic  for  these  people  to  meet  with 
their  bosses  that  day) . 

Time  with  colleagues  was  higher  and  time  with  fellow 
specialists  generally  lower  than  expected.  Again  the  nature 
of  the  live  roles  in  LGI  probably  accounts  for  this,  but  the 
comparison  with  field  studies  is  suspect  since  only  one  study 
reported  the  data  in  the  same  way  we  did.  If  we  combine 
percent  of  time  spent  with  colleagues  and  fellow  specialists 
(for  LGI  as  a  whole)  we  would  get  28.3%  for  LGI  versus  20% 
for  Stewart's  (1967)  study.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  colleagues  and  fellows  were  available  to  the  managers  in 
Stewart's  study. 
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Mail  and  Phono  Records 


In  addition  to  observable  behavior,  LGI  creates  traces 
of  activities.  Data  relevant  to  content  validity  can  be 
obtained  unobtrusively  by  counting  memos  and  phone  calls. 
While  we  could  find  few  studies  reporting  similar  data  from 
field  settings,  these  activities  are  clearly  part  of 
managerial  work  and  relevant  to  the  domain  of  LGI. 


Procedures 

Managers  in  Looking  Glass  can  send  memos  to  each  other 
or  to  anyone  else  in  the  company  or  outside.  Each  manager  is 
provided  with  pressure-sensitive  memo  paper  and  mail  is 
picked  up  and  delivered  four  times  during  a  simulation  run. 
After  each  run,  all  memos  were  collected  and  sorted  by 
position  for  tabulation. 

Each  manager  in  LGI  also  has  a  telephone.  The  systems 
used  in  these  runs  permitted  a  manager  to  call  any  other 
manager  directly  or,  through  a  switchboard,  to  contact  anyone 
else  in  the  company  or  outside.  All  calls  through  the 
switchboard  were  logged. 

Analysis  of  the  mail  record  was  designed  for  comparison 
with  data  reported  by  Mintzberg  (1973).  We  first  looked  at 
the  in-baskets  that  managers  get  at  the  start  of  LGI.  We  did 
not  use  Mintzberg's  mail  counts  when  designing  the  in- 
baskets,  so  it  is  fair  to  compare  our  inputs  to  what 
Mintzberg  says  managers  face. 

Next  we  looked  at  the  number  of  memos  managers  in  LGI 
sent  and  compared  that  with  Mintzberg's  output  record. 

Because  LGI  is  only  6  hours  long,  we  extrapolated  our  figures 
to  an  8-hour  day  comparable  to  Mintzberg's. 

Finally  we  examined  the  input/output  ratio  of  LGI 
managers  and  compared  that  with  Mintzberg's  findings.  In  all 
cases  we  counted  only  original  memos  written  by  LGI 
managers — copies  were  not  included  in  the  totals. 

Analysis  of  the  phone  record  was  less  direct  because  we 
could  only  record  calls  through  the  switchboard  and  not  calls 
managers  made  to  each  other.  Mintzberg  (1973)  and  Kurke  and 
Aldrich  (1979)  reported  averages  based  on  all  calls,  so  we 
had  to  estimate  LGI  totals  from  pretest  data. 
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Results 

Mail  inputs  to  LGI  managers  at  the  start  o£  the 
simulation  are  reported  in  Table  II 1-7.  While  the  average 
manager  has  about  45  items  to  process,  5  of  these  are 
redundant  with  information  given  during  the  introduction,  and 
another  7.8  are  copies  of  mail  sent  by  the  manager 
"yesterday."  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  Mintzberg,  we 
are  interested  only  in  the  32.2  items  the  average  manager 
receives  in  "today's  mail." 

Table  III-8  shows  mail  outputs  at  the  end  of  LGI.  The 
average  manager  wrote  7.7  memos  in  a  6-hour  period,  ranging 
across  runs  from  5.4  to  11.0.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
with  Mintzberg' s  data,  we  extrapolated  the  number  of  memos  to 
an  8-hour  day.  This  increased  the  per-manager  output  to 
9.6. 


Overall  LGI  inputs  and  outputs,  adjusted  accordingly, 
are  compared  in  Table  III-9  with  similar  data  from 
Mintzberg' s  study.  LGI  managers  received  5.8  items  more  than 
Mintzberg's  executives  and  the  range  was  slightly  higher. 
Given  that  we  had  to  provide  LGI  managers  with  a  lot  of 
information  about  the  company  in  addition  to  the  regular 
daily  mail,  and  that  LGI  managers  had  no  secretaries  to 
screen  their  mail,  the  results  were  gratifyingly  close  to 
Mintzberg ' s . 

LGI  managers  wrote  an  average  of  9.6  memos,  compared 
with  Mintzberg's  9.2,  and  the  range  was  almost  identical  to 
Mintzberg's.  This  makes  the  input/output  ratio  for  LGI 
managers  .30  versus  .35  in  the  comparison  study.  The  range 
was  completely  within  Mintzberg's  limits. 

The  telephone  record  appears  in  Table  III-10  and  shows 
that  an  average  LGI  manager  placed  3.61  calls  through  the 
switchboard.  Using  pretest  data  generated  when  all  calls, 
including  those  to  other  live  roles,  were  logged,  we 
estimated  the  total  number  of  calls  per  8-hour  day  (see 
formula  at  the  bottom  of  the  table) .  While  this  estimate  is 
at  best  crude,  it  can  be  conpared  with  results  from  other 
studies.  The  comparison  appears  in  Table  III-ll,  and  shows 
that  the  estimated  average  number  of  calls  in  LGI  falls 
between  Mintzberg's  5.3  and  Kurke  and  Aldrich's  10.0 
results. 
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Discussion 

Mail  output,  mail  input  to  output  ratio,  and  estimated 
calls  per  person  for  LG I  closely  match  results  from  field 
studies.  Managers  in  LGI  use  mail  and  phone  much  as  their 
counterparts  in  real  life.  This  is  true  for  the  number  of 
letters  sent,  number  of  calls  made,  and  the  percentage  of 
time  spent  on  the  phone  (see  Table  II 1-2).  Without 
secretarial  support,  the  amount  of  time  on  paperwork  is 
slightly  higher  at  some  levels  in  LGI. 


Activity  patterns  are  only  one  facet  of  the  reality  of 
managing  in  a  complex  system.  They  are,  however,  directly 
observable  and  a  central  feature  of  managerial  jobs.  The 
data  presented  in  this  section  support  the  content  validity 
of  Looking  Glass  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  produce 
managerial  behavior  patterns  similar  to  those  found  by  field 
stud ies . 

With  respect  to  time  allocations,  simulation  limits, 
population  characteristics,  and  role  in  LGI  did  affect  the 
profiles.  It  is  our  judgment  that  differences  caused  by  such 
factors  are  well  within  tolerable  1 imits--af ter  all, 
managers'  days  vary  considerably  in  their  mix  of  activities. 
Research  questions  requiring  activity  profiles  closest  to 
those  reported  by  field  studies  should  sample  after  the  first 
hour  of  the  run  {1  hour  and  45  minutes,  counting  the 
in-basket  period),  because  activity  patterns  came  closer  to 
field  results  as  the  simulation  went  on  (Table  1 1 1—  4 ) . 

The  time  sampling  method  we  chose  did  not  permit  us  to 
examine  the  brevity,  variety,  and  fragmentation  of  the  LGI 
manager's  day.  These  are,  of  course,  critical  features  of 
managerial  work  (McCall  et  al. ,  1978)  and  need  to  be  looked 
at  as  an  additional  validity  check  on  LGI.  Further  research 
is  also  needed  on  IGD:  while  the  activity  patterns  observed 
were  somewhat  different  than  the  comparison  results  and  the 
other  dimensions,  mail  and  phone  records  were  not. 


In  summary,  the  evidence  thus  far  supports  the  content 
validity  of  Looking  Glass  as  a  simulation  of  managerial  work. 
The  developmental  procedures  (reported  in  Section  II)  assured 
that  the  problems  and  issues  faced  by  LGI  managers  reflected 
those  faced  by  practicing  managers  in  similar  positions  in 
real  organizations.  The  activities  produced  by  these  stimuli 
compare  favorably  with  those  reported  in  diary  and 
observational  studies  of  managers  in  ongoing  organizations. 
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STUDIES  USED 

A* 

FOR  COMPARISON 

9  t 

Author ( s) 

Method 

N 

Levels 

Organization ( s ) 

Copeman  (1963) 

Diary 

29 

Managing  Directors 
&  Chief  Executives 

Unknown 

Brewer  &  Tomlinson 
(1963-1964) 

Diary 

6 

Mid-Level 

6  Firms 

Hinrichs  (1964) 

Diary 

232 

Nonsupervisory  to 
Middle  Management^ 

1  Company 

Horne  fa  Lupton  (1965) 

Diary 

66 

Middle  Managers 

10  Organizations 

Stewart  (1967) 

Diary 

160 

Middle  and  Senior 
Managers 

Over  17  Industries 

Choran  (1969) 

Observation 

3 

Presidents 

3  Organizations 

Mintzberg  (1973) 

Observation 

5 

Chief  Executives 

5  Organizations 

Cohen  &  March  (1974) 

Diary 

42 

College  Presidents 

42  Colleges 

Kurke  S,  Aldrich  (1979) 

Observation 

4 

Chief  Executives 

4  Organizations 

'only  data  from  managers  were  used  for  comparison. 


Figure  III-2 


Table  III-1 

Results  of  Studies  Used  for  Comparison  with  LGI 
(Converted  to  Percent  of  Total  Time) 1 
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What? 


Paperwork 

40 

32 

Telephone 

5 

6 

Meetings 

41 

51 

Other 

5 

- 

Where? 

Own  Desk 

- 

- 

Other's  Desk 

- 

- 

Conference  Room 

- 

- 

Other 

- 

- 

With  Whom? 

Subordinates 

- 

- 

Superior 

- 

- 

Colleagues 

- 

- 

Fellow  Specialists 

- 

- 

25 

26 

36 

35 

8 

9 

6 

17 

48 

54 

44 

36 

19 

2 

10 

12 

52 

51 

— 

“ 

u 

46 

1 

26 

i 

36 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

22 

- 

25 

22-40 

6 

- 

8 

5-17 

69 

- 

63 

36-69 

3 

- 

4 

2-19 

52 

35 

57 

35-57 

6 

26 

3 

3-26 

1  1 

- 

25 

1  1-25 

30 

38 

5 

5-38 

37 

29 

37 

26-37 

5 

6 

13 

5-13 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

8 

^Rounded  to  nearest  whole  number.  Dashes  indicate  that  the  study  did  not  report  data  in  the  category 
or  that  they  could  not  be  converted  to  percent  of  total  time. 


Table  I I I- 2 

Time  Spent  by  Looking  Glass  Managers 
On  Various  Activities^ 


Activity 

Total 

Minutes 

Observed 

Average 
Of  Time 

Per  Run 

Percent 

Spent 

Standard 

Deviation 

Across  Runs 

LGI  Range 
(Percent)^ 

Comparison  Range 
(Percent)3 

iwhat? 

Paperwork 

2094.2 

46.  3 

5.3 

38-53 

22-40 

Telephone 

453.3 

10.1 

3.8 

5-17 

5-17 

Meetings 

1839.4 

40.5 

6.6 

29-53 

36-69 

Other 

141.2 

3.1 

0.8 

2-  4 

2-19 

[  Where? 

Own  Office 

2984.4 

68.2 

6.9 

58-77 

35-57 

Other’s  Office 

846.5 

19.4 

6.9 

7-28 

3-26 

Conference  Room 

439.5 

10.0 

10.0 

0-32 

1  1-25 

Other 

107.4 

2.4 

1  . 1 

1-  4 

5-38 

With  Whom?4 

Subordinates^ 

541.7 

34.  1 

8.4 

20-47 

26-37 

Superiors 

1052.9 

24.2 

5.5 

18-36 

5-13 

Colleagues^ 

1097.0 

25.3 

7.5 

16-40 

12 

Fellow  Specialists"^ 

111.1 

3.0 

1.8 

0-  6 

8 

^Based  on  10  runs  of  LGI. 

2 

Rounded  to  nearest  whole  number. 

■*Range  of  means  from  diary  or  observational  studies  listed  in  Table  III-1. 

^"With  Whom"  percentages  exceed  100%  because  a  participant  could  meet  with  more  than  one  person  at  once. 
®Only  managers  with  "live”  subordinates  were  counted. 

^Managers  reporting  to  the  same  boss. 

"^Managers  performing  the  same  function  but  in  different  divisions. 
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Table  II  I- 3 

Activity  I'.itt  ot  ns  in  l.i>I  for  Managers  with  Different  background  Charact  «*i  i  st  ies 

(An  a  Percent  of  Total  Time) 


It  i  uher- 

bower- 

be  ve  1 

bevel 

bens 

Compat  i son 

Act i v  1 1  v 

Manayet s 

*  Manager  s'* 

bi  no-* 

St  af  f 

Experienced*’ 

Exper  i  enced*’ 

banjo ^ 

Nba  t 

PapiM  work 

4(1.  1 

40.  1 

52.0 

40.8 

44.8 

47.5 

22-40 

To  1 epbone 

o.  1 

10.7 

8. 1 

0. 1 

8.6 

10.0 

5-17 

Moot  i  ru|M 

47.2 

37.4 

36.7 

38.  1 

4  3.2 

30.3 

36-60 

Other 

3.7 

2.8 

2.3 

2.8 

3.4 

2.3 

2-10 

Where? 

Own  Desk 

67.9 

70.0 

7  1.7 

70.7 

66.0 

72.0 

3  5-57 

Other's  Desk 

10.0 

18.7 

2  1.2 

20.7 

20.2 

1 0 . 0 

3-26 

Conf nroniv  Room 

o.  1 

0.6 

5.7 

6.4 

11.7 

(>  •  (3 

1  1-2* 

ot  her 

1.0 

2.0 

1 . 3 

y  # 

•)  #  > 

2.4 

5-38 

With  Whom? 

SJubor  d  i  na t  esH 

35.0 

32.4 

2  1.8 

2  5.2 

35.  1 

14.2 

26-37 

Super  lot  s 

21.2 

24.7 

22.0 

2  3.5 

2  f)  t  (3 

23.0 

5-1  1 

Coll  eatjues** 

21.0 

2  5 . 8 

2  3.0 

24.  1 

27.  1 

22.0 

12 

Fellow  Spec  1  a  1  t  nt  s 

1.0 

2 .  b 

2.8 

3.0 

4.0 

0.6 

8 

^Manaip't  s  who  classified  the  it 

t  ea 1  jobs  as 

uppor  or 

Upp«M  - 

middle  manauement . 

based  on  1180 

to  1220 

minutes  of  observation. 
^Manajets  who  classified  t  lie  i  i 

real  jobs  as 

lower  or 

1 ower- 

middle  management • 

based  on  2853 

to  2050 

minutes  ol  observat ion. 

^Manai|ers  in  entjlneerlnu,  manufactur inn,  or  sales.  Based  on  84.3  to  HUB  minutes  of  observation. 

^Manaqers  in  labor  or  public  relations,  personnel,  or  Ht»n.  based  on  1711  to  1780  minutes  of  observation. 
®Manaqet  s  witti  4  or  more  years  of  managerial  experience.  based  on  11207  to  .110.1  minutes  ot  observation. 
®Mana>iers  with  fewer  than  4  yearn  of  managerial  experience.  based  on  1440  to  140b  minutes  of  observation 

7From  Table  1 1 1-1. 

®0nly  managers  with  "live"  subordinates  were  counted. 

®Mana<|ern  report  inq  to  t  be  same  boss. 

^®Mana«(ers  performing  the  same  function  but  in  different  divisions. 
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Table  III-4 

Activity  Patterns  during  Different  Time  Periods^ 
(As  a  Percent  of  Total  Time) 


Activity 

From 

9:30  to  10:292 

From 

10:30  to  11:293 

From 

1:30  to  2:294 

Comparison 

Range® 

What? 

Paperwork 

54.9 

38.7 

35.3 

22-40 

Telephone 

11.9 

12.7 

6.7 

5-17 

Meetings 

31.3 

45.5 

53.5 

36-69 

Other 

1.9 

3.1 

4.5 

2-19 

Where? 

Own  Desk 

79.0 

65.2 

54.8 

35-57 

Other's  Desk 

9.0 

19.1 

27.4 

3-26 

Conference  Room 

9.9 

13.9 

14.4 

1  1-25 

Other 

2.1 

1.8 

3.4 

5-38 

With  Whom? 

Subordinates® 

32.0 

43.0 

27.6 

26-37 

Superiors 

16.8 

24.3 

39.2 

5-13 

Colleagues7 

16.6 

24.0 

44.0 

12 

Fellow  Specialists® 

3.6 

3.6 

1.8 

8 

^Observation  periods  were  chosen  to  yield  maximum  number  of  observations  given  a  range  of  starting  and 
lunch  times  across  runs.  Runs  typically  began  at  8:30  or  9:00. 

2Based  on  927-928  minutes  of  observation. 

®Based  on  899-937  minutes  of  observation. 

^Based  on  1016-1074  minutes  of  observation. 

From  Table  I I 1-1. 

Only  managers  with  "live"  subordinates  were  counted. 

7Managers  reporting  to  the  same  boss. 

®Managers  performing  the  same  function  but  in  different  divisions. 
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Table  I I I- 5 

Activity  Patterns  for  Different  LGI  Positions 
(As  Percent  of  Total  Time) 


Percent  of  Time  Spent  by: 


Activity 

Level  1 1 

Level  2 ^ 

Level  3® 

Vice-Presidents 

And  Directors  of 
Manufacturing4 

Comparison 

Range® 

What? 

Paperwork 

34.8 

44. 1 

55.5 

31.5 

22-40 

Telephone 

5.9 

11.9 

10.1 

9.7 

5-17 

Meetings 

55.5 

40.7 

32.  1 

56.3 

36-69 

Other 

3.9 

3.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2-19 

Where? 

Own  Office 

62.2 

68.8 

70.8 

61.0 

35-57 

Other’s  Office 

26.4 

16.5 

18.9 

26.9 

3-26 

Conference  Room 

6.9 

12.2 

9.1 

9.5 

1  1-25 

Other 

4.5 

2.5 

1.3 

2.6 

5-38 

With  Whom? 

Subordinates® 

31.7 

36.7 

- 

31.7 

26-37 

Superiors 

32.7 

21.9 

23.9 

28.6 

5-13 

Colleagues^ 

24.7 

29.5 

20.6 

27.2 

12 

Fellow  Specialists® 

2.  1 

4.3 

0.7 

8 

^Forty  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  LGI.  Based  on  885-925  minutes  of  observation. 

^Ninety  Directors  of  LGI.  Based  on  1916-1995  minutes  of  observation. 

^Seventy  Plant  Managers  of  LGI.  Based  on  1574-1607  minutes  of  observation. 

4Sixty  Vice-Presidents  and  Directors  of  Manufacturing.  Based  on  1313-1371  minutes  of  observation. 
®From  Table  II 1-1. 

®0nly  managers  with  "live"  subordinates  were  counted. 

"^Managers  reporting  to  the  same  boss. 

®Managers  performing  the  same  function  but  in  different  divisions. 


Table  1 X 1-6 


1  * 

Activity 

Patterns 

for  Different 

LG I  Divisions 

(As  a  Percent  of  Total 

Time) 

Division1 

Compar i 

f  t 

Activity 

APD 

CGD 

IGD 

Range 

1 

What? 

1.  , 

Paperwork 

41.4 

42.5 

56.0 

22-40 

Telephone 

10.0 

11.5 

9.9 

5-17 

Meetings 

45.6 

41.9 

32.5 

36-69 

f 

Other 

3.1 

4.2 

1.7 

2-19 

Where? 

Own  Office 

61.1 

66.8 

75.2 

35-57 

Other's  Office 

24.1 

20.1 

15.4 

3-26 

Conference  Room 

13.  1 

9.9 

7.4 

1 1-25 

l  • » 

Other 

1.8 

3.2 

2.0 

5-38 

With  Whom? 

Subordinates'* 

33.8 

32.2 

29.2 

26-37 

Superiors 

32.5 

22.9 

15.8 

5-13 

Colleagues4 

30.9 

29. 1 

14.9 

12 

1  1 

Fellow  Specialists5 

3.2 

3.9 

2.  1 

8 

48 


^n  each  run  APD  has  seven  members,  IGD  and  CGD,  six.  Based  on  10  runs 
with  a  minimum  of  400  minutes  of  observation  per  run. 


‘From  Table  III-1. 


JOnly  managers  with  "live"  subordinates  were  counted. 
^Managers  reporting  to  the  same  boss. 


Table  III-7 

Mail  Inputs  at  the  Start  of  LGI 


Average  for  Average  for 

Managers  in:  Managers  in 


President 

APD 

IGD 

CGD 

LGI 

Range 

Actual  Number  of 

Pieces  Received  in 
"Today's"  Mail1 

33 

39.4 

37.3 

35.0 

37.2 

28-50 

Today's  Mail, 
Adjusted  for 
Redundant  Pieces2 

28 

34.4 

32.  3 

30.0 

32.2 

23-45 

Copies  of  Mail 

Sent  "Yesterday"3 4 

19 

8.9 

6.7 

5.7 

7.8 

1-20 

Total  to  be 

4 

Processed 

47 

43.3 

39.0 

35.7 

39.9 

27-61 

^Number  of  items  in  the  in-basket  at  the  start  of  the  simulation  that  are 
addressed  to  or  copied  to  a  position. 

2 

The  in-baskets  contain  approximately  five  items  that  participants 
received  the  night  before  during  the  introduction.  These  are  repeated 
because  participants  sometimes  forget  to  bring  them  back.  They  do  not 
represent  new  information  and  should  not  be  counted. 

3These  are  copies  of  memos  that  participants  "sent"  to  someone  else  before 
the  simulation  started.  They  are  part  of  the  simulation  materials,  not 
items  actually  written  by  participants. 

4 

Does  not  count  redundant  pieces. 


: 
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Table  1 1 1-8 

Mail  Outputs  at  the  End  of  LGI 


Average  for  Average: 

Managers  in:  Manager 


President 

APD 

IGD 

CGD 

In  LGI 

Average  Number 

Of  Memos 

Written  Per 

Person  Per  Run 
(6  Hours) 1 

9.5 

7.5 

7.3 

8.0 

7.7 

Range 

Of  Averages*^ 

8-21 

4.0-12.4 

4.2-12. 5 

4.7-11.2 

5.4-1  1.0 

Average  Number  of 
Memos  Written, 
Extrapolated  to 

8  Hours^ 

11.9 

9.4 

9.  1 

10.0 

9.6 

Extrapolated 

Range^ 

7.5-26.3 

5.0-15.5 

4.3-15.7 

5.9-14.0 

6.8-13.8 

1 

2 

3 


Based  on  actual  count  of  memos  written  in  10  runs, 
copies. 

Based  on  range  of  averages  for  each  of  10  runs. 
Linear  production  was  assumed. 


Does  not  include 
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Table  III-9 

Comparison  of  Liil  Mail  Records 
With  Mintzberq  (1973) 


Managers  in  Lol 

Managers  in 

Mi ntzberg 

Mean 

Range 

Mean 

Ranqe 

Pieces  Received  in 
"Today’s"  Mail1 

32.2 

23-45 

26.4 

13.8-34.4 

Number  of  Memos 

Sent  (8  hours)*1 

9.6 

6.8-13.9 

9.2 

4.6-13.2 

Input/Output  Ratio 

.30 

.21-. 43 

.35 

.16-. 62 

^Today's  mail  adjusted  for  redundant  pieces  (see  Table  1 1 1— 7 ) . 
"Memos  sent  extrapolated  to  8  hours  (see  Table  III-8). 
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Table  III-  10 

Telephone  Records  from  LG  I 


Calls  to  "Non-Live"  Roles 
(6  Hours) 1 


Managers 

Mean 


in  LG1 

Range 


3.61 


2.20-  5.30 


Extrapolated  Calls  to  "Non-Live”  Roles 

(8  Hours)2  4.51  2.75-  6.63 


Estimated  Total  Calls, 

Extrapolated  to  8  Hours2  7. 84  6.18-10.05 


Based  on  records  of  all  calls  to  people  not  in  the  20  LGI  live  positions. 
Automatic  switching  among  live  roles  did  not  permit  counts  of  internal 
calls.  Based  on  9  runs. 

2 

Linear  extrapolat ion. 

■^Estimate  is  based  on  a  combination  of  pretest  and  standardized  data  and 
is  tenuous.  It  was  calculated  as  follows:  Average  number  of  calls  per 
manager  in  3  pretest  runs  (before  automatic  switching)  was  4.4.  The 
average  time  spent  on  the  phone  (from  time  sample  in  one  pretest  run) 
was  7*.  The  average  time  spent  on  the  phone  in  the  10  standardized 
runs  was  10.1*. 


number  of  calls  „  4 .4  =  f, .  3  5 

.101  .07 

Extrapolated  to  eight  hours,  this  is  7.84, 

Range  estimates  were  derived  by  getting  the  difference  between  calls  to 
non-live  roles  (3. el)  and  estimated  total  calls  (6.35).  This  difference 
(2.74)  was  added  to  the  range  for  non-live  calls  and  extrapolated  to 
8  hours. 


Table  III- 11 

LGI  Telephone  Records  Compared  to 
Mintzberg  (1973)  and  Kurke  and  Aldrich  (1979) 


LGI1 

Mintzberg 

Kurke  &  Aldrich 

Mean  Range 

Mean 

Ranqe 

Mean 

Range 

Telephone  Calls 

7.94  6.18-10.05 

5.3 

4. 4-6.0 

10.0 

Not  Reported 

1 


Estimates  from  Table  III- 10. 


J 
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IV.  BEYOND  CONTENT  VALIDITY 


Sections  II  and  III  of  this  report  dealt  with  the 
content  validity  of  the  Looking  Glass  simulation.  This 
section  examines  construct-  and  criterion-related  validity 
issues  by  1)  providing  an  example  of  one  construct-validity 
study  using  LGI  data,  2)  outlining  some  other  constructs  that 
could  be  measured  in  LGI,  and  3)  descrioing  a  criterion- 
related  validity  study  soon  to  begin. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  defines  a 
construct  as  a  "work  of  informed,  scientific  imagination; 
that  is,  it  is  a  theoretical  idea  developed  to  explain  and  to 
organize  some  aspects  of  existing  knowledge"  (APA,  1974, 
p.  29).  Because  Looking  Glass  was  designed  to  simulate 
managerial  behavior  in  a  realistic  organizational  setting, 
many  of  the  constructs  of  organizational  behavior  should 
apply.  For  example,  a  popular  construct  in  organization 
theory  is  the  notion  of  fit  between  an  organization  and  its 
environment.  Effective  organizations  in  one  kind  of 
environment  should  differ  on  certain  characteristics  from 
less  effective  organizations  in  the  same  environment  and  from 
effective  organizations  in  different  kinds  of  environments. 

The  first  part  of  this  section  will  look  at  Looking 
Glass  in  terms  of  this  and  some  other  constructs.  Even 
though  LGI  was  designed  primarily  to  generate  new  research 
questions,  it  should  produce  results  similar  to  those  found 
in  field  studies  of  major  constructs.  That  is,  if  LGI  is 
valid,  it  can  be  anchored  in  established  findings  reported  in 
the  literature. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  data  base  for  LGI  is  small: 
although  200  managers  have  gone  through  it,  there  are  only  10 
standardized  runs.  For  many  of  the  constructs  of  interest, 
the  appropriate  unit  of  analysis  is  the  run,  not  the 
individual.  This  means,  of  course,  that  enormous  differences 
would  be  required  to  produce  statistically  significant 
results. 

Because  of  the  small  sample  sizes  and  because  the 
reliabilities  of  many  measures  used  with  LGI  have  not  yet 
been  established,  we  will  restrict  our  discussion  of  con¬ 
struct  validity  to  one  specific  example  and  a  discussion  of 
two  other  contructs  we  are  planning  to  test. 


One  major  thrust  in  organizational  theory  is  that 
effective  organizations  fit  with  the  environment  they  face. 
Explication  of  this  approach  and  supportive  data  have 
appeared  in  many  places  (see,  for  example,  Lawrence  &  Lorsch 
1967;  Lorsch  &  Morse,  1974;  Burns  &  Stalker,  1961).  Contin¬ 
gency  theory  of  organizations  is  a  good  example  of  what 
Nunnally  (1967)  described  as  an  abstract  construct.  There 
seems  to  be  a  set  of  general  parameters  on  which  there  is 
some  agreement,  but  specific  elements  and  measures  vary 
widely.  It  is,  nonetheless,  the  kind  of  construct  that  LG I 
was  designed  to  tackle  and  we  would  expect  the  different 
divisions  of  LG I  to  react  differently  to  the  environments 
they  face. 

The  construct:  Organization-environment  fit .  To 
generate  some  basic  propositions  for  LGI,  we  can  draw  on  two 
different  kinds  of  studies.  One  set  of  studies  deals  with 
degree  of  environmental  uncertainty  and  organizational 
characteristics  that  should  correspond  to  it.  The  other  set 
looks  at  managerial  activity  patterns  as  a  function  of  envir 
onmental  characteristics. 

The  basic  paradigm  of  the  former  set  of  studies  is  that 
effective  organizations  have  characteristics  appropriate  to 
the  environment  in  which  they  operate,  and  that  different 
environments  dictate  different  characteristics.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  problems  associated  with  this  paradigm,  as  i 
reflected  by  the  following  review  statement: 

The  literature  on  the  structural-contingency  theory  shows 
a  good  deal  of  conceptual  confusion.  The  measurement 
instruments  vary,  so  that  many  of  the  studies  are  not 
conparable.  It  is  often  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
environment  and  which  of  its  variables  have  explanatory 
power  for  structural  differences  among  organizations. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  that  some  authors  equate  dimensions 
of  environment  with  dimensions  of  technology.  (Pennings, 

1975,  p.  393) 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  the  controversy,  but  rather 
to  acknowledge  it  and  then  find  a  few  general  propositions 
that  might  be  tested  in  LGI.  These  are  presented  in  summary 
form  in  Figure  IV-1.  Essentially,  the  construct  is  that 
effective  organizations  in  uncertain  environments  are  less 
formally  structured,  less  pyramidal,  and  more  decentralized, 
while  effective  organizations  in  more  certain  environments 
are  more  formal,  hierarchical,  and  centralized.  The  in¬ 
effective  organizations  in  one  kind  of  environment  resemble 
effective  organizations  in  the  other  kind  of  environment. 
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Environmental  uncertainty  typically  includes  rate  of  change, 
predictability  ot  change,  hostility,  and  so  on  (see  Section 
II  of  this  report  for  a  discussion  of  these  character¬ 
istics)  . 


A  second  set  of  studies  suggests  how  these  kinds  of 
things  might  show  up  in  LG I .  Mintzberg  (1973)  and  Kurke  and 
Aldrich  (1979)  suggested  that  in  more  dynamic  environments , 
managerial  work  will  be  more  varied  and  fragmented  and  the 
manager's  orientation  will  be  more  toward  live  action  and 
oral  communication.  This  suggests  that  the  activity  patterns 
in  Looking  Glass  should  reflect  the  characteristics  outlined 
in  Figure  IV- 1.  In  the  volatile  environment  of  APD  we  should 
find  that  effective  divisions  produce  less  formal  activity 
patterns,  with  more  lateral  information  flow,  and  more  oral 
communication.  Less  effective  APDs  should  be  the  opposite. 
Effective  stable  divisions,  CGDs,  should  look  more  like  the 
less  effective  APDs.  These  propositions  are  stated  more 
formally  in  Figure  IV-2. 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  percentage  of  time  managers 
spend  with  subordinates,  superiors,  and  colleagues  is  an 
indicator  of  lateral  versus  vertical  information  flow  and  of 
integration  of  departments;  time  spent  on  paperwork  and 
number  of  memos  written  reflect  formality  of  structure;  and 
time  in  meetings  and  on  the  phone  are  indicators  of  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  and  coordination  through  oral  communication. 
Because  each  of  the  divisions  is  formally  structured  in  the 
same  way  and  because  we  do  not  force  managerial  activities  in 
the  simulation,  support  of  the  propositions  is  evidence  of 
LGI's  construct  validity. 

Method .  Numerous  performance  measures  were  available 
from  each  of  the  10  standardized  runs  of  Looking  Glass  (see 
McCall  et  al.,  1979).  The  best  indicators  of  divisional 
performance  are  the  number  of  good  choices  made  on  the  key 
problems  facing  each  division,  adjusted  for  the  number  of 
boners.  Classification  of  each  possible  choice  for  each 
problem  into  these  good  and  poor  categories  was  done  by 
expert  judges  when  the  Decision-Making  Quest ionna ires  were 
initially  designed.  (See  McCall  et  al.,  1979,  for  a  complete 
description  of  problems,  items,  coding  procedures,  and 
interrater  agreement.)  Two  judges  reviewed  the  Decision- 
Making  Questionnaires  for  APD  and  CGD  and  processed  the 
decisions  according  to  the  following  weighted  formula; 

(3  x  number  of  choices  having  significant  positive 
impact  on  total  LG I  performance  +  2  x  number  of  choices 
judged  as  very  good  +  1  x  number  of  choices  judged  as 
acceptable]  -  [2  x  number  of  choices  judged  very  poor 
+  1  x  number  of  choices  gudged  poor]. 
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This  process  resulted  in  a  score  for  each  division  in 
each  of  the  runs.  The  10  APDs  were  then  split  at  the  median, 
resulting  in  5  effective  and  5  ineffective  runs.  CGD's 
scores  were  distributed  bimodally,  so  the  highest  4  were 
labelled  effective,  the  lowest  6,  ineffective.  This  created 
a  4-fold  table  with  unequal  cell  sizes  (see  Figure  IV-3). 

The  activity  measures  were  gathered  by  direct  obser¬ 
vation  and  counting,  as  described  in  Section  III  of  this 
report.  Percent  of  time  spent  with  superiors,  subordinates, 
colleagues,  and  on  meetings  and  paperwork  was  calculated  for 
each  division  in  each  run.  Memos  written  and  phone  calls 
made  were  counted. 

Results .  A  two  by  two  (performance  x  environment) 
analysis  of  variance  design  was  used  to  test  the  hypotheses 
for  each  variable.  As  expected  with  such  small  cell  sizes, 
only  one  interaction  term  was  statistically  significant  at 
.05.  The  graphs  are  suggestive,  however,  and  appear  in 
Figures  IV-4  through  IV-10  (intercorrelations  of  the 
variables  appear  in  Appendix  B) . 

The  first  hypothesis  was  that  the  percentage  of  time 
managers  spent  with  their  colleagues  would  be  higher  in 
effective  APDs  and  ineffective  CGDs,  and  lower  in  ineffective 
APDs  and  effective  CGDs.  Figure  IV-4  shows  the  results 
which,  while  not  statistically  significant,  are  clearly  in 
the  anticipated  direction. 

Hypothesis  2  suggested  that  t  mne  spent  with  bosses  and 
subordinates  (reflecting  vertical  chain  of  command)  would  be 
higher  in  effective  CGDs  and  ineffective  APDs,  lower  in 
ineffective  CGDs  and  effective  APDs.  Figures  IV-5  and  IV-6 
show  the  results  graphically.  The  hypothesis  tends  to  be 
supported  for  time  with  subordinates  (IV-5),  but  not  for  time 
with  bosses  (IV-6).  Managers  in  effective  CGDs  spent  less 
time  with  their  bosses  than  managers  in  ineffective  CGDs,  and 
managers  in  APD  spent  about  the  same  amount  of  time  with 
their  bosses  regardless  of  performance  level. 

Hypothesis  3  suggested  that  managers  in  effective  APDs 
and  ineffective  CGDs  would  show  less  formality,  and  vice- 
versa,  as  indicated  by  percent  of  time  on  paperwork  and 
number  of  memos  written.  Figure  IV-7  confirms  the  hypothesis 
for  time  on  paperwork  (the  interaction  is  significant, 

£  <  .05).  Figure  IV-3,  however,  is  only  partially  suppor¬ 
tive.  Effective  APDs  did  write  fewer  memos  per  manager  than 
effective  CGDs,  but  ineffective  divisions  were  virtually 
indistinguishable  and  generated  markedly  more  paper. 
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Hypothesis  4  stated  that  effective  APDs  and  ineffective 
CGDs  would  spend  more  time  in  meetings  and  make  more  phone 
calls,  while  ineffective  APDs  and  effective  CGDs  would  spend 
less  time  meeting  and  make  fewer  calls.  The  graphs  in 
Figures  IV-9  and  10  show  a  tendency  for  this  to  be  true,  even 
though  APD  made  more  calls  than  CGD  regardless  of 
performance. 

Discussion.  These  data  are  offered  primarily  as  an 
example  of  how  the  construct  validity  of  LGI  can  be 
approached.  While  the  small  n  virtually  precluded  statis¬ 
tically  significant  results,  the  results  reported  here  were, 
with  two  exceptions,  clearly  in  the  expected  directions. 

This  is  particularly  intriguing  because  Looking  Glass  runs 
only  6  hours  and  is  producing  effects  that  one  might  expect 
to  take  long  periods  of  time  to  become  observable. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  effective  divisions  of  Looking 
Glass  facing  uncertain  external  environments,  in  contrast  to 
effective  divisions  facing  certain  external  environments,  to 
1)  spend  more  time  with  colleagues,  2)  spend  less  time  with 
subordinates  and  more  time  with  bosses,  3)  spend  less  time  on 
paperwork  and  more  time  in  meetings,  and  4)  write  fewer  memos 
and  place  more  calls.  Similar  contrasts  emerge  when 
effective  divisions  are  compared  to  ineffective  divisions 
facing  the  same  environment. 

As  additional  runs  accumulate ,  it  will  be  possible  to 
take  a  more  coinprenensive  look  at  contingency  theories  of 
organization-environment  fit  by  generating  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  hypotheses  and  by  using  additional  measures  from 
LGI  (such  as  power  distributions,  climate  scores,  and  the 
tactical,  strategic,  and  structuring  scales  from  the  DMQ) . 

As  the  analysis  of  variance  results  show,  there  was 
substantial,  unaccounted  for  variance  across  runs.  Future 
analyses  will  examine  factors  that  are  affecting  this  wide 
within-cell  variation,  including  a  closer  look  at  specific 
group  characteristics. 

In  concluding  this  example,  we  want  to  note  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  construct  validity  in  Looking  Glass. 
Organizational  behavior  contains  many  constructs  like 
structural  contingencies  and  leadership  style  that  are  both 
abstract  and  replete  with  noncomparable  measures  and  research 
results.  LGI  in  many  cases  may  reveal  more  about  the 
constructs  measured  by  it  than  the  constructs  reveal  about 
LGI's  validity.  Particularly  for  macro-level  constructs,  LGI 
is  amenable  to  more  control  and  more  precise  measurement  than 
a  real  organization.  Its  inductive  development  frees  it  from 
the  narrowness  of  a  particular  theory,  meaning  that 
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effects  of  a  variety  of  variables,  including  the  types  of 
problems  handled,  environmental  characteristics,  hierarchical 
and  functional  location  in  the  organization,  and  cognitive 
style  (through  pretest  measures).  Again,  interventions  can  be 
made  against  specific  predictions  of  changes  in  information 
processing  or  decision  quality  (for  example,  the  initial 
distribution  of  information  can  be  manipulated).  Construct 
validity  might  be  demonstrated,  for  example,  by  showing  that 
increased  information  on  a  problem  increases  confidence  in 
the  decision  but  not  quality  (Slovic,  1972). 

The  list  of  constructs  that  could  be  looked  at  in  LGI 
could  go  on  (e.g.,  leadership  style  or  participation  in 
decision  making),  and  each  analysis  is  both  a  test  of  the 
simulation  and  a  chance  to  learn  something  about  the  con¬ 
struct  in  question.  We  hope  that  other  researchers  will  use 
the  new  tool  to  pursue  this  learning.  Whether  LGI  or  the 
construct  is  the  subject  of  scrutiny,  we  stand  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  organizational  behavior  and  the  tools  and 
constructs  that  comprise  it. 


Criterion-Related  Val  idity 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Looking  Glass  is  now  in  transition 
from  the  developmental  to  the  application  stage.  Using  it  as 
a  research  tool  depends  upon  organizations  seeing  enough 
practical  value  in  it  to  send  large  numbers  of  managers 
through  it.  The  training  value  of  a  valid  simulation  of 
management  in  a  complex  system  is  obvious  and  there  is,  of 
course,  pressure  to  use  it  for  assessment/selection 
purposes . 

LGI  was  not  designed  as  a  formal  assessment  device  for 
corporate  use,  nor  has  it  been  validated  for  such  purposes. 

It  lacks  many  of  the  desirable  features  of  traditional 
assessment  centers  because  the  managerial  roles  are  different 
and  unequal  in  demands  (as  they  would  be  in  a  real  organi¬ 
zation).  In  some  ways,  however,  LGI  may  be  a  more  realistic 
managerial  assessment  device  than  an  assessment  center 
precisely  because  it  preserves  organizational  role 
J  i  f  f erences . 

We  are  now  in  the  beginning  phases  of  a  major  study  to 
assess  the  ability  ot  LGI  to  predict  management  success.  We 
are  trying  to  model  the  research  paradigm  generated  by 
assessment  center  validation  (e.g.,  MacKinnon,  1975), 
including  banking  of  data  over  several  years.  The  stages  we 
are  planning  are  roughly  as  follows: 
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1.  Job  analysis  of  upper-level  management  3obs  in  the 
target  organization  to  determine  important  behav¬ 
ioral  dimensions,  critical  incidents,  and  work 
characteristics. 

2.  Analysis  of  each  position  in  LGI  to  determine  what 
dimensions  can  be  measured  and  which  events  or 
problems  for  each  position  might  generate  the 
behavior.  Thus,  each  position  would  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  its  unique  properties. 

3.  Development  of  observation  content,  ot  procedures 
for  recording  behavior  during  the  simulation,  and 
training  for  assessors. 

*1.  Development  of  procedures  for  converting  assessor 
observations  into  individual  predictions  ot 
managerial  success. 

5.  Iden t i £ icat ion  of  criterion  measures  of  managerial 
success  for  the  organization  and  procedures  for 
collecting  and  storing  both  these  data  and  the 
assessment  ratings  outside  the  client  system. 


The  design  calls  for  assessing  160  to  200  managers  per 
year  for  the  next  3  years  and  doing  both  concurrent  and  pre¬ 
dictive  validity  analyses.  Criterion  measures  would  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  promotion  rate,  appraisal  rating,  and 
salary  growth. 

This  study  has  at  least  two  important  outcomes.  First, 
the  concurrent  analysis  will  show  whether  or  not  performance 
in  Looking  Glass  is  highly  related  to  current  performance  on 
the  job.  Second,  the  predictive  analysis  will  show  the 
degree  to  which  LGI  can  predict  managerial  success  several 
years  later.  Until  these  types  of  data  are  available,  LGI 
cannot  be  used  ethically  for  formal  assessment  of  managers. 


beyond  Validity 

Obviously,  assessing  the  validity  of  a  tool  as  complex 
as  Looking  Glass  could  consume  a  research  lifetime.  As 
important  as  such  research  is,  we  hope  that  obsession  with  it 
will  not  obscure  the  reasons  LGI  was  developed.  We  built  it 
because  we  thought  such  a  vehicle  was  needed  to  generate  new 
ideas  about  leadership  in  complex  systems.  Vve  built  it 
inductively  to  minimize  the  chances  that  the  theoretical 
blinders  of  previous  research  would  prevent  us  from  seeing 


c. 
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new  things.  We  built  in  the  complexity  of  a  real  organi¬ 
zation  to  permit  observation  of  both  the  macro  (environmental 
and  structural)  and  micro  (group  and  individual)  forces  that 
impact  on  leader  behavior.  We  chose  simulation  because  it 
preserves  large  hunks  of  reality  while  making  control  and 
exper mental  manipulations  possible. 

Some  of  the  questions  we  would  like  to  ask,  and  would 
like  to  encourage  others  to  ask,  are: 

1.  In  understanding  leader  behavior,  are  peer,  sub¬ 
ordinate,  and  self-perceptions  of  reality  more 
useful  than  objective  measures  of  behavior  and 
impact? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  leader  behavior  determined  by 
variables  like  organizational  design,  environmental 
characteristics,  or  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be 
tackled? 

3.  Will  the  rational  (manager  as  rational  planner)  or 
the  frenetic  (manager  as  juggler)  view  of  managerial 
work  (McCall,  1979)  provide  better  understanding  of 
what  managers  are  doing? 

4.  Can  some  of  the  more  novel  views  of  organizational 
behav ior--loosely  coupled  systems  (Weick,  1979), 
organizations  as  garbage  cans  (Cohen,  March,  & 

Olsen,  1972)--be  made  operational  and,  if  so,  can 
they  improve  our  theorizing? 

5.  How  much  of  the  variance  in  organizational 
effectiveness  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
individual,  the  group,  or  the  organization? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  we  getting  into  trouble  by 
aggregating  individual  data  to  group  and 

•  organizational  levels? 

7.  Which  approach  to  power--structural  or  individual-- 
is  most  helpful  in  understanding  leadership  behavior- 
in  hierarchical  systems? 

•  8.  How  useful  can  simulations  be  for  generating  new 

ideas  that  can  be  tested  in  the  field,  or  for 
testing  causality  suggested  by  correlat  ional  field 
stud  ies? 

9.  Can  management  training  and  management  research 

•  develop  a  symoiotic  relationship,  thus  permitting 

use  of  simulation  for  both  purposes? 


» 


We  think  these  are  important  questions.  We  think  Looking 
Glass  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  answering  them. 


Completing  the  Circle 

Obviously  we  have  invested  a  considerable  part  of  our 
professional  lives  in  the  development  of  Looking  Glass  and 
will  invest  still  more  in  pursuing  its  researcli  applications. 
Dissonance  theory  alone  would  predict  that  we  will  extoll  its 
virtues,  perhaps  noticing  more  of  its  successes  than  of  its 
shortcomings.  Frankly,  we  are  proud  of  what  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  far,  and  grateful  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
and  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  for  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  it.  But  as  we  noted  in  the  start  of  this 
report,  the  development  of  LGI  is  only  the  beginning:  its 
value  rests  in  what  we  and  others  do  with  it  now  that  we  have 
it.  The  data  from  future  research  will  have  to  speak  for 
themselves . 

During  the  last  3  years  we  have  worked  with  over  400 
managers  as  part  of  developing  and  running  Looking  Glass. 

They  ranged  from  presidents  of  major  corporations  to  newly 
promoted  first-line  supervisors.  As  the  project  progressed 
and  became  more  complicated,  we  even  became  managers  our¬ 
selves.  Between  what  they  shared  with  us  and  our  first-hand 
experience,  we  could  never  forget  why  we  started  the  project. 
We  did  it  because  these  managers  and  their  thousands  of 
contemporaries  have  been  given  short  shrift.  We  still  know 
so  little  about  the  demands  of  the  job  or  what  it  takes  to  do 
it  effectively.  As  Sayles  (1979)  has  put  it: 

Each  day  does  not  bring  clear  cut  victories  and  problem 
solving  but  hours  of  painful  persuasion,  listening,  and 
accomodation. 

This  peripatetic  flurry,  the  quantity  of  movement  and 
activity,  is  not,  as  many  naive  managers  assume,  the 
result  of  poorly  planned  days,  disorganization,  or  dif¬ 
ficult  personalities.  There  is  no  "over-the-rainbow ,  " 
placid,  sedate,  harmonious  world  for  the  winning  exe¬ 
cutive.  Management  is  and  has  to  be  an  action,  an 
interactive  role,  both  more  difficult  and  more 
demanding--not  to  mention  more  frustrating — than  the 
dispassionate  management  scientists  seek  and  describe. 

(p.  13) 

We  owe  the  managers  one:  it's  time  to  tell  it  like  it 
is. 
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SOME  GENERAL  PROPOSITIONS  ON  ORGANIZATION-ENVIRONMENT  KIT 
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In  Uncertain  Environments 
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Structure  is  Low 
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(Lorsch 

Organic--Interaction  Runs 
Laterally  as  much  as  Vertically 

(Burns  & 


Effective  Organizations 
In  Certain  Environments 
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Structure  is  High 
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Si  Morse,  1974) 
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Stalker,  1961) 
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Figure  IV-1 


CONTINGENCY  PROPOSITIONS  FOR  LGI 
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Figure  IV- 2 


BASIC  ANOVA  DESIGN 
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Figure  IV- 3 


PERCENT  OF  TIME  SPENT  WITH  COLLEAGUES 
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Figure  IV-4 
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PERCENT  OF  TIME  BOSSES  SPENT  WITH  THEIR  SUBORDINATES 
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NUMBER  OF  MEMOS  WRITTEN  PER  MANAGER 
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PERCENT  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  MEETINGS 
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Appendix  A 
Looking  Glass 


Looking  Glass  is  a  6-hour  simulation  of  a  moderate-sized  manufacturing 
corporation.  In  each  standardized  run  20  participants  are  assigned  to  20 
top  management  roles  ranging  from  President  to  Plant  Manager  and  spanning 
3  divisions.  Their  task:  to  run  the  company  for  a  day  in  any  way  they 

want. 

The  simulation  begins  the  evening  before  the  run  with  a  series  of 
events  designed  to  familiarize  participants  with  the  company,  their 
roles,  and  each  other.  During  this  session,  participants  and  staff  are 
introduced,  a  slide  show  explaining  the  company  is  shown,  participants 
are  assigned  roles  and  spend  some  time  at  their  desks,  and  job  descrip¬ 
tions  and  annual  reports  are  distributed.  This  is  followed  by  some  time 
for  the  participants  to  socialize. 

The  following  morning  Looking  Glass  opens  for  business.  Each 
participant  spends  the  first  45  minutes  at  his  or  her  desk  reviewing  an 
in-basket  containing  today's  mail.  Each  in-basket  contains  28  to  50 
items  ranging  from  the  trivial  (e.g. ,  wine  sale  prices)  to  the  signifi¬ 
cant  (e.g.,  cost  figures  on  plant  expansion). 

After  the  first  45  minutes,  the  telephone  system  is  turned  on  and 
the  managers  are  free  to  call  meetings,  send  memos,  place  phone  calls, 
etc.  Using  memo  or  phone,  participants  can  contact  anyone  inside  or 
outside  the  company.  Trained  staff  play  these  "ghost"  roles  using  stan¬ 
dardized  responses  to  the  most  commonly  asked  questions. 

The  simulation  concludes  with  a  brief  address  by  the  President  and  a 
lengthy  session  of  filling  out  questionnaires.  For  all  runs  reported 
here,  the  simulation  was  followed  by  1  to  3  days  of  training  conducted  by. 
the  staff  of  the  participating  organization. 

The  development  of  Looking  Glass  insured  that  a  range  of  management 
problems  and  issues  exist  in  the  company.  They  cover  many  areas, 
including  finance,  personnel,  legal,  production,  sales,  R&D,  safety,  etc. 
Examples  of  the  issues  include: 

-  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  new  plant 

-  deciding  what  to  do  with  a  plant  that  has  lost  money 
the  last  few  years 

-  pollution  and  discrimination  problems 

-  supply  shortages 

-  production  capacity  limits 

-  a  lawsuit  with  a  major  customer 

-  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers 
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There  are  three  divisions  in  Looking  Glass,  each  of  which  faces  a 
different  kind  of  external  environment.  The  Advanced  Products  Division 
(APD)  manufactures  products  for  the  electronics  and  communications  indus¬ 
tries  and  exists  in  an  unstable,  highly  volatile  business  environment. 

The  Commercial  Glass  Division  (CGD)  makes  light  bulb  casings  and  flat 
glass,  and  it  faces  a  reasonably  stable,  predictable  environment 
characterized  by  high-volume,  low-margin  products  and  well-established 
customer  relations.  The  Industrial  Glass  Division  (IGD)  faces  an 
environment  containing  both  unstable  and  stable  components  because  it 
makes  products  varying  from  auto  glass  (relatively  stable)  to  space  craft 
windows  (highly  unstable). 
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